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GOOD 


EarlyTimes 


packed with good flavor 


So packed with good flavor that in Kentucky, where the world’s best 
whiskies are made, Kentuckians themselves choose Early Times . . . over 
all other straight whiskies. Costs a little more, but it’s worth it! You’ll 
have better times with Early Times. 

KENTUCKY STHAIBNI BOURBON WHISKY •EARLY TIMES DISIIILERY COMPANY, LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY <86 PROOF 









TRIUMPH THO 



This stops them every time . . . the magnificent, new TR3 front that 
will he out ahead of the crowd on every Ameriqpn highway this year. 

And we hope you’re sitting proudly behind it . . . discovering the 
safe, exhilarating sport that driving can be . . . learning the mean- 
ing of British "road-holding” when you hug curves at 50 . . . enjoy- 
ing 80 in Overdrive with a finger on the wheel . . . stepping on 
smooth-powered disc brakes.* 

Yes, behind this new front lies the greatest performance per dollar 
in the world. Don't let it pass you by. 


$2675. plux tax and license at U.S. pons 
of entry. (Slightly higher West Coast ports.) 
ff 'ire wheels, hard-lop, rear seal, while wall 
tires and competition kit, etc. optional extra 
SFUCIFIC.dTIONSi 

HR.iKESs Disc brakes on front wheels* 

TOF SPEED; llOMPH MILEAGE: upto35MPG 
ENGINE: 4cyl. (OHV) 1991 cc OUTPUT: WOBHP 
ACCELERATlOy; 0-50 in 8 sec. 

MAI/STEIS.4NCE: 

Parts and service 
available coa.st to coast! 

Free Brochure and 
dealer list an request. 

Write now-for fun! 

*A Triumph-plus . . . as standard equipment. 



STANDARD-TRIUMPH MOTOR COMPANY, INC., Dept. Rl. 1745 Broadway, (at S6th St.), New York 19, N.Y. 
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Blackberry 
Liqueur 

Appreciate the freshness of natural 
fruit flavor in an exciting 
silk-smooth liqueur skillfully blended 
by the renowned House of Bols! 
Also: Cherry, Apricot and 
Peach Liqueurs 

<(^ncei575 

^ im fiil/A 

A CHOICE OF 29 DELICIOUS / LIQUEURS 


ERVEN LUCAS BOLS OISTILLtNG CO.. LOUISVILLE. KV. 60 PROOF. 

PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 



MAN'S MOTOR stars at the National Motor Boat Show in New York from 
Jariuary 17 to 26. It’s the new 1958 GALE BUCCANEER. Designed for the man 
who wants pure motor — no frills or furbelows. Features easy one-pull start- 
ing and virile, functional styling. At Booth A-34, A-35. 


GflL€^3Zf/ff/Tf7P£^ 


GALE PRODUCTS, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 
DIVISION OUTBOARD MARINE CORPORATION 
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Acknowiedgmenli on poga 6 

COVER: Neil Johnston 

Photograph by Hy Peskin 

Spare, lantern-jawed Johnston (No. 6) jockeys for rebound 
position as Philadelphia Teammate George Dempsey goes 
in for a lay-up. For more color action photographs and 
text on what makes Johnston a standout pro, see page 16. 
For a Preview of next week’s All-Star Game, see page 21. 


o IMS br Timt Inc. All riilil, leservnd. 


NATURE KEEPS A GRIM DATE AT SEA 10 

Jl H'as clear and warm as holiday yachi^smen put to sen, but nature 
was brewing the fiercest January storm in history 
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She’s the boat to beat in the West Coast’s classic soiling race 



Fishin'Fun for Everyone 


W(Ei 


USH-BUTTON 

nderCast 

ush of the bution-s-w-i-s-h of the rod 
PRESTO— you're Push-Button Fishing, 
ait casting A.VD spinning advantages, 
ksk your dealer about machined gears, 
mo-o-th drag, non-reverse crank, rug- 
ged construction— other outstanding 
eatures. No. 1775 with line, S19.95 
Send lot 5 new llsning booklet, — FREE 
SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
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Ken Kling gives some of his handicapping theories. By William Leggett 
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Bill Mauldin continues the tale of his Caribbean flying adventure 
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NEXT WEEK 

TAKE YOUR MARKS 

A great track year, which may include 
a clash between the U.S. and U.S.S.R., 
is ahead, and the indoor season is here 

PLUS 

ANOTHER GOREN EXCLUSIVE: THE 
FIRST ANALYSIS OF THE WORLD'S 
MOST COMPLEX BRIDGE SYSTEM 
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SELECTS 


KI-STANDARD 

SENTINEL 

Now in Blue, Deluxe Nickel 
and Dura-Tone Color Finishes 
Gold! Turquoise! Pink! 


The Sentinel is the favorite of the Sports- 
man — and his lady! This 9-shot swing- 
out-cylinder .22 shoots shorts, longs and 
long rifles, single and double action. All 
America is talking about the dependability 
of this beauty. Dura-Tone color models 
gift packaged in deluxe mahogany-finished 
case with lock and key. Sentinels are 
priced from $37.00 to $49.50. At your 
dealer’s, or write for catalog J5. 


The HIGH STANDARD MANUFACTURING CORP. 

Hamden, Connecticut 
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MEMO from the publisher 



MATHIAS PUTS LASS THROUGH PACES 



%WRTS 

ILLUSmTED 

■^CTACULAR, 


LUJACK TELLS SCULLY ABOUT PASSES 


A CONSTANT pleasure in publishing a weekly sports maga- 
zine is getting to know in person many of the stars on 
whom we report in print. It frequently follows, as a welcome 
extracurricular activity, that Sports Illustratho is a.sked 
to arrange for their appearance on radio and television. 

The programs are .sometimes national, sometimes local. 
Sports Illustrated likes them both ways. The latest with a 
local focus is a series of six one-hour shows over WRKR-TV 
in Chicago. Called the Sportfi Ilhistrated Specfaciilar, they 
grew out of conversations between this magazine and Sol 
Polk, President of Polk Bros., the well-known ('hicago retail 
appliance dealers. Joining in the production of thi.s series is 
the Chicago Junior Chamber of Commerce: it also has the 
wholehearted .support of Chicago’s Mayor Richard J. Daley 
and the Chairman of the Chicago Youth Commission, Alfred 
J. Cilella. Each Spectacular takes up a pha.se of physical fit- 
ness; and the series highlights for citizens of Chicagoland 
the national problem of fitne.ss and what to do about it. 

The opening program came on Saturday, December 14. 
With Sportscaster Vince Scully presiding as master of cere- 
monies, the fast-moving show pre.sented sports stars demon- 
strating their specialties and explaining their own particu- 
lar “secrets” for keeping in shape to perform them. On hand 
from the local scene were names associated with Chicago 
teams: Ernie Banks of the Chicago Cubs, Al Smit.h of the 
White Sox, Johnny Lujack and Harlon Hill of the Bears, 
Paul Christman and Don Stonesifer of the Cardinals and 
Johnny Mariucci of the Black Hawks. Decathlon Champion 
Bob Mathias put six youngsters through some YMCA 
achievement tests: Bonnie Prudden and a squad of young 
girls displayed part of the Prudden routine. Adding comedy 
to an essentially serious subject was ha-seball’s famous clown, 
Max Patkin. 

Featuring Sportscasl.er Al Heifer, the second Spectacular 
(10 a.m., CST, this Saturday, Jan. 18) will discus.s how' tit- 
nes.s can be both preached and practiced in the home. The 
show’s “regular,” Bonnie Prudden, will be aided and abetted 
once again, more or less, by Max Patkin; and special guests 
include our Sportsman of the Year, Stan Musial, and the 
gi-eat White Sox left-hander, Billy Pierce. 

Speaking of the series, civic-minded Sol Polk has said, 
“The total message is to .stimulate Mom, Dad and the kids 
to mutual api)reeiation of the importance of keeping physi- 
cally fit plus the fun of keeping fit together.” It’s a mes- 
sage which Sports Illustrated is happy to have a part in 
telling, not just this week in Chicago —but every week, all 
over the country. 
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SCOREBOARD 


these faces in the crowd . . . 



Ilsa anri Jon Konrads, Australia’s lalwst 
whiz kids, threw chlorinated water set into 
full-scale tizzy with their record-breakinj' 
exploits in New South Wales champion- 
ships at Sydney (sec page 2!,). smashini' 
four world freestyle marks with bang heard 
as far off as 19(50 Olympics. Il.sa. Latvian- 
born. 13-year-old ash blonde, swirled through 
800 meters in 10:11.1 and 880 yards in 
10:17.7 iJan. 9>: Jon. her 15-year-old 
brother, covered ^S80 in 9:17.7. was given 
credit for .same time for 800 meters. 



Budd)' Werner, shy, 
21-year-old skier from 
Steamboat Springs. 
Colo., trailed Toni Sail- 
er in downhill, fini.shed 
third in .slalom, but 
piled up enough points 
to win Lauberhorn 
combined title at Wen- 
gen, first major Euro- 
pean ski victory l>y 
American male. 


BASKETBALL 

West Viriiinia sciueaked past Villanova 76-75, found 
easier pickings in heating George Wnahington 
to run winning streak fo 28 and stand alone as na- 
tion’s only unbeaten major coUogL' team after tJeorgia 
Tech Uiiavt .Missiaaippi .Slate 7a-61. But week's loud- 
est applause was drawn by Cinoinnati's brilliant 
sophomore, Oscar Rohertson (‘•He's merely wonder- 
ful" . who enthralled New Yorkers with reeord 
breaking 56-poml spree in team's 118-54 victory over 
Seloti Hall (see payt. 22' at Madison Square Carden, 
added 8.S more in 127-.57 rout of North Texas Stale to 
boost per game average to .12.:i4 and overtake Kan 
aa.s’ ailing Will Chamberlain in race fur scoring hon- 
ors. North Carolina fell again, bowing to determined 
Maryland 74-fil before 15,100. 

S>rariiae’s Dolph Srhayes. his feather -much shot 
clii’king tor 2.1 poinl.s in 135-109 victory over De- 
troit, lifted his -NBA liteliiiie scoring lOWl 10 11,770 
III break George Mikan’s record, moved Nats within 
4’.j giimea of Boston Celtics, who missed ailing Bill 
Hussell badly enough to drop three out of four. In 
West, St. Louis Hawks rolled merrily along with 815- 
gamp lead, losing only tn Philadelphia in four games, 
hut kept watchful eye cocked on seeond-place Cin- 
rinnali Koyals, who won tour out of live. 

FOOTBALL 

North blocked punt hy Auburn's Billy .^rkins for 
si'cond-poriod safety, look advantage of his thris- out- 
of-bounds kickoffs to start winning touchdown drive, 
held breath briefly while Atkins missed field goal in 
closing seconds to edge South 15-13 in pro showcase 
Senior Bowl at Mobile. 

NCAA I'uutball Rules Cummitlee. meeting at Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., adopted first revolutionary scoring 
change in 52 years, voted unanimously to set ball hack 
to ll-yard lino aber touchdown, award two poinis for 

kick. .Said Chairman Frits Crisler of Michigan: "It 
will add drama to what has been the dullest, most 
stupid play in the game." 

Weal turned loose Baltimore's .Alan Ameche on 
66-yard run to set up 9-yard field goal by Bert Rechi- 


char in second quarter, added two more touchdown* 
and another field goal in last half to defeat Fast 26-7 
in Pro Bowl at Txia Angeles. 

NFI, second-division dwellers continued policy of 

Bay. last in West, replaced Lisle Lixi Blackbourn 
with his No. 1 aide, Ray 'Scooter' McLean: Philadel- 
phia, next-to-last in Bast, fired old Notre Darner Hugh 
Devore "in the best infertsts of thi' Kagles." Chicago 

named Frank Ivy, onetime protege of Uklahoma’s 
Bud Wilkinson and last vear leader of Edmonton 
K.skimoa. lo -succeed Ray Richards. 

BOXING 

Sugar Hart, lanky Philadelphia wellerwe ighi , had 
trouble unloading his combinations on crowding Larry 
Baker hut found range in late rounds to punch out 
lfl-r<mnd decision at Chiengo. Loser Baker, queried 
on power in Hart's right hand, realistically reported: 
".Maybe he hit me with some good rights, (>ut I don't 
remember. .Maybe I’ve just got a hard Inrad like my 
Mom always said I had." 

NBA Executive Commillee, meeting in Philadel- 
phia, began to push harder for Fora FoUcy-Eddie Ma- 
chen heavyweight bout, may soon he rewarded with 

news ihat they will meet in San Franciacn. Other 
.NBA mov(*: accepted .Massachusetts' resignation 
from NBA; gave MaSBachUBCtts’ recognised champion, 
Virgil Akins, shove to rear hy endorsing Pennsylvania 
Commissinn propnsnl for top-ranked Isaac I.ogart to 

vacant welterweight tillei brought joy to wily old 
Jack Kearns with ultimatum to Lightweight Cham- 
pion Joe Brown to defend against Kearns' No. 1- 
ranked tiger, Kenny Lane, hy .April 15 or lose crown, 

SOCCER 

College soccer coaches, their auluniii sport long up- 
staged hy fonihall, were all hut leaping with joy at 
annua! meeting in Now York after they received en- 
couraging boost from .NCAA, which agrts-d to sanction 
national chanipionsliip tournament in 195H. This 
year's top teams, as selected by Intercollegiate Soc- 
cer Football Association: CC.NY and Spriiigfield- 


HORSE RACING 

Round Table, off on lonesome jaunt from start, ran 
away and hid from o'licr l-yea'-olds, striding home by 
four lengths over The Searcher under eased-up stretch 
ride by Willie Shoemaker in $27,300 San Fernando 
Slakes at Santa Anita to raise lifetime earnings lo 
$689,,334, eighth highest in racing history. 

.Si. Amour II. Shoe Manufacturer Frank C. Rand 
Jr 's English-bred .j-year-old son of Palestine, churned 
up out of ruck, made rivals look like so many fence 
posts a.s hfi burst pn.sl field to win $64.1(10 'I'ropical 
Handicap by 2^% lengths at Tropical Park. 

Kentucky Derby may seem to be ofl in distant fu- 
ture lo some but tn horseplavers, who measure limu 
hy charts, it is only 100 days or so to .May 3. This 
w-fuk. John and Ton.v Alcssio, custodians of Calienle 
Winter Book, agreed lo come lo aid of restless im- 
Jirovers of breed, told Sl'ORTS iLLl'STRATBIi how they 
see Derby odds today: Nadir 4-1 ; Jewel’s Reward and 
Old Pueblo 6-1; Mis'y F'lighl and Terra Firms 
10-1; Strong Ruler 12-1 : Kentucky Pride 15-1; Alham- 
bra. Jester, Li'l Fella and Tim Tam 2P-1; Temple 
Hill 25-1 and Idun. unbeaten 2-year.old filly, 30-1. 

BASEBALL 

CnngroHsmen Emanuel ('eller of New York and Pat- 
rick J. Hillings of Callfurnia, two of most violent pro- 
ponents of attempt to bring baseball under .antitrust, 
laws, look cue from New York's Congressman Ken- 
neth B, Keating ;SI. June 17'. retreated to middle 
ground with statement they now favored legislation 
that would exempt all but "jiurely business aspects” 
of all pro spurts from antitrust regulation, 

TENNIS 

Moscow Radio, pointing up intense Soviet campaiga 
tn popularize Once bourgeois game of tennis among 
workers, let world know that Russia may send "young 
players agi^d 17 or under" to W'imbledon to tako pot 

caused wonder about bow long it would he before Rus- 
sians occupied renter court at Wimbledon. 

Pancho Gonzales and Lew Hoad continued to 
trade tennis world's most powerful smashes on even 

continued 


focus on the deed . . . 



SPORTSMEN OF THE YEARS line up in New York after reeeiv- 
itiK their Sports Illustrated trophies, replicas of a Greek vase made 
in Attica about 510‘B.C. Left to right: Dr. Roger Bannister (1954); 
Johnny Podrea (1955); Bobby Joe Morrow (1956); Sian Musial U957>. 
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WIDE-OPEN LANES greet keglers as they get ready| for week-long 
assault on glistening alleys at the Minneapolis Armory in the All-Star 
national match-game tournament. Finalists will he ahootingl for S36.000 
in prize money and title wim last year by St. Louis' able Don Carter. 






SCOREBOARD continued 


FISHERMAN’S 
CALENDAR 


Bobby Fischer. 14- 
year-old from Brook- 
lyn. who has become 
as skillful at end-game 
play as in midgame 
strategy, held Interna- 
tional Grand Master 
Samuel Rcshevsky to 
draw, went on to add 
U.S. ches.s title to na- 
tional open, in New 
York (see page 26i. 

terms in .\uslraliu, spliKing four more matches to 
bring pro lour score 1.. 4 4. 

SKIING 

U.S. .Skiers were set for world championships at Lah- 
ti next month after trials at Ishpeminit, Mieh. and 
MeCall, Idaho. Jumiiers: Ansten Snmuelstuen of Den- 
ver .Art Tokle of Lake Telemark. N.J.; 

Dick Rahoi. Jim Houat of Iron Mountain. Mich.; Will 
Rasmussen, Rudy Maki of Ishpemini;. Nordic: Alt 
Vineellette of Highland Falls. X.Y.: Frank C-ommaek 
of Wenatchee, Wash. Cross-country: Mack Miller of 
McCall: Leo .Massa ot .Matawan, N.J.: .Sven Johann- 
son of Anchorage; Tauno t’ulkiinen of Brooklyn, 

HOCKEY 

Montreal Canadien.s-. even without injured stum, 
played baiiK-bang hockey, routing Chicago 11-3, New 
York, 9-3 before losing to Black Hawks 7-1, but were 
80 far ahead in NHL that rivals concentrated on fight 
for second. Detroit extended winning streak to four to 

AUTO RACING 

Wall Hansgen. nation’s leading sports car driver last 
year '.•rr page 114'. got otf and roaring in race for 
195K honors, pushing Briggs Cunningham's D Jag at 
80-732 mph average to win 90-mile Orange Bowl lest 
at Miami after Carroll Shelby, early leader, was forced 
out by leaky oil pump with 40 miles to go. 

GOLF 

BUI Casper, as easua] as though he were going (o 
the neighborhood groeerj- tor a can of beans, shot 
iey-cslm, third-round 69 lo tie early-leiider Bob Ros- 
hurg, shrugged oil pressure for last-round 71 and 277 
total while Kosburg blew skv high with 81, lo win 
Biug Crosby invitational ai Pebble Beach, Ciilii- 

MILEPOSTS 

Harvey Conover. 65, .Mamaroneek, N.Y. 
publisher (.4riatior< Ape, /'urrArtsiMp i. sportsman, for- 
mer commodore of Cruising Club of Amerie.-s, Liireh- 
munl Yacht Club and Swedi.sh Ameriean Sailing As- 
sociation ; along with wife, Dorothy. 6U; son Lawrence, 
27, and bi.s wife Laury, 2.5; William Fluegelman, 2.9, 
New York textile e.xeeutivp; alioard 4.5-fuoc yawl 
Ketotiof in winri-lnshed seas olf southern coast ot 
Florida ise« page lO'. 

DIED-I’Bul H. Pilgrim, 74. only man to win both 
40(>-meter and 800-meter Olympic titles '190.5>. long- 
time NYAC manager of athlelies; of heart attack, at 
White Plains, N-Y. 


Jan Loudermilk, 17, 
Big Spring, Texas, 
high school senior who 
has learned to use his 
6 feet 6 inches and 215 
pounds to good advan- 
tage underneath bas- 
ket. scored 75 points 
against Odessa's Ector 
High, brought college 
scouts beating path to 
his door. 


FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACING 

JACK BRABHAM. England. ISO-m. hew Zealand inti. 
Grand Prix, in 1:52-24.3, in Coojjei. Auckland. 

BOXING 

MICKEY CRAWFORD IQ-round decision over Chico 
Velar, iriddleweighls. New York. 

CHARLEY (TOMBSTONE) SMITH. 7-round TKO over 
Joe Miceli, welterweights. New 'Yurk. 

ART ARAGON. 6-round TKO over Joe Abasia, weltei- 
weights. Tucson. 

KENNY LANE. 10-round decision ovei Johnny Gon- 
salves, lighlweighls, Oakland, Calif. 

CHESS 

PAUL KERES. Russia. Inti. Chess Congress, with 
I'/i Vfy Hastings, England. 

CURLING 

HAMILTON (ONT) THISTLES, over St. Andrews No. 
3 rink, 13-6, Douglas Medal, Mount Hope, N.Y. 

FIELD TRIAL 

HANK'S HICH CINDY, owned and handled by Elwin 
G. Sinilh, Pittsburgh, open-shooimg dog stake. Pme- 
huist, N C. 

FISHING 

MRS. DOROTHEA DEAN, Woodstock, VI. Inll. Wom- 
en's Fishing Assn, sailfish tournament, with two sails. 
Stuart. Fla. 

G. NEWELL HURD. Milton, Mass, Stuart (Fla) Sail- 
fish Club lighl-tackle loutnamenl. with tour sails. 
Women’s winner. Mis. Helen Snydei, Dayton. 

GOLF 

MICKEY WRIGHT. San Diego, Sea Island (Ga.) invi- 
tational. with 224 tor 54 holes. 

MARGE BURNS. Greensboro, N.C.. Sebring (Fla.) 
women's amateur, with 326 for 72 hales, 

SQUASH RACQUETS 

G. DIEHL MATTER JR. Philadelphia, over A. Carter 
Fergusson, 14-15, 15-11. 18-17. IS 10, Atlantic Coast 
tournament, Allanlic City, N 1 

SKIING 

ROBERT (BOBO) SHEEHAN. Middlebury. VI.. first in 
downhill and slalom. Eastern Sr. Alpine title. Man- 
chestei, Vt. 

TENNIS 

BERNARD (TUT) 8ARTZEN. Dallas, over Bill Ouillian. 
7-5, 7-5, 6-1, Florida West Coast men's singles, SI. 
Peletshurg. 

MAL ANDERSON. Australia, over Neale Fraser 6-2. 
4-6. 6-2, 6-4, W. Australian men's singles, Perth. 


SO — Kcitnon opens SC — srn.ron etoses C — eUar trater 
D — water dirlg, roily N — water normal JietjA! SH — 
tlifflttlp high H — high VH — eery high M — ualer mud- 
dy 1 . — low U fisins WTSO — K-o/er 50“ PG — fishing 
goad FVG — fishing very goad FP -fishing fair FP-- 
fisking poor OG — outlook good OVG — outlook eery 
good OF — outlook fair OP — ontloot poor 

SAILFISH: FLORIDA; FG OG in StUart area 
where la.st week Mrs. Dorothea Dean of Palrn 
Beach, Fla. and Wootl.stock, Vt. took top hon- 
ors in Third .Annual Sailfish Tournament .tpon- 
.sored by Internationa) Women 'sFishingAs.'ioeia- 
tion. On second day of two-day tournament, 
using 10-pound test line, Mrs. Dean caught and 
released ■two sailfish, won event by some 500 
points. During same week. Mrs. Dean received 
news that Internationa Gamclfish .Association 
bud rerognified her 384-pourid blue marlin, tak- 
en on 43-pound test line last summer off Bi- 
mini in Bahamas, as new women's world record 
in 50-iJound test line category. 

STEELHEAD: OUEGO.V: OVG With Streams ap- 
proaching N and (• condition after heavy rains. 
Excellent runs reported in all coastal rivers and 
streams south of Columbia River to California 
border. Sixes River on southern eoa.st last week 
yielded 14 steelhead lo angler Elton Lafky of 
Salem who released them all, FG also in Elk, 
Chetco and Coquille rivers while Siuslaw River, 
Big Creek, Tenmile Creek, Alsea River and 
Drift Creek advise FVG for fish to 15 pounds. 
.Angler.s also scoring on northern coast rivers 
such as the N'ehalem, Trask. Miami, Wilson, 
Nestucca, Salmon and Siletz. Egg clusters now 
most popular bait. 

WASHINGTON; OG as streams almost N- FVG in 
Humptulipa River. Large number of marked 
fish caught so far indicate 30% were hatchery 
raised. FLJ on Hoh. Queets. Quinault, Green, 
Upper and Lower Snofiualmie. Puyallup and 
North Fork of Stillaguamish. Eggs and lluo- 
reseent yarn favored on Skagit where William 
Hoffman of Bellingham last week gra.v.sed a 1 1- 
and a 12-pound hen steelhead on yarn. FV(; on 
Skykomish which produced a 21-pounder for 
Tony Jonker of Sultan, and record run in Sa- 
mish indicated. 

CJIITISH COLUMBIA; Streams H and R but OF 
with fish running. Colder weather needed. 

BONEFISH: FLORIDA: Weather moderating and 
Key Largo Guide Calvin Albury reports that 
Clyde Speer, president of Speer Coal Corp., 
Pittsburgh, garnered seven bonefish to 6 pounds 
on spinning tackle in one day last week. 





SOARING HIGH, Norwegian-horn .An.sten 
Samuel.stuen. 28. cuts the wind on 234-foot leap 
which earned him a place on the 6-man U.S. 
jumping team in trials at Ishpeming, Mich. 


LOOKING FIT, Cleveland’s Herb Score tries 
nut his high, hard one for new General Man- 
ager Frank Lane in Municipal Stadium after 
signing 1958 contract for a reported #20,000. 



STRIPED BASS: NEW JERSEY:. SC until March 1 
but L)G for spring as number of S-pound fish, 
along with heavy run ot 14- to 16-ineh stripers 
are wintering in Mullica River and Great Egg 
Harbor Bay. 

CALIFORNIA: FG as always-reliable Frank's 
Tract rewarded neophyte Inu Mauck of Ingle- 
wood with a 44-poundcr, weightiest of Califor- 
nia's current winter season. 
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BRUISE DAMAGE often leads to blowout when you leasi expect it. Nylon's shock-absorbing toughness shrugs off punishment, gives tires lasting strength. 


BLOWOUT PROTECTION 

Nylon cord protecls best against weakening by bumps, flex strain, 
moisture, heat — runs cooler on the road. That’s why safety-conscious 
peoj»le everywhere are switching to nylon cord tires. 

In jijsl one year, salc.'i of nylon cord lires have increased 
65%. You may be .surprised how lillle the extra protection 
of nylon cord lires will cost you. Nylon is your be.st protec- 
tion against the four major causes of unseen tire damage 
that can lead to blowouts: bumps that occur iu everyday 
driving, flex strain that takes place every time a tire turns, 
moisture that seeps in through cuts in the rubber. Vi'hat’s 
more, nylon not only withstands heat best, but actually 
runs up to 30%. cooler. 

Nylon’s superiority has been proved in billions of miles’ 
u.se by safety-conscious truckers. Nylon cord tires are in 
everyday use by highway police, commercial fleet operators 


and taxis. All major airlines and military aircraft depend on 
nylon cord tires. For greater safety, insist on nylon when 
buying new lires or a new car. Look for the nylon identifi- 
cation on the tire sidewall. 

Enjoy the "DU FU?1T 67fOfr OF THE MONTH" on CBS-TF 


NYLON 
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SNOW 

PATROL 

SPOT TO SKI: 
MT. SUNAPEE 


When tho snow is good, as il is this week, 
the best skiing nearest Boston, J’nividence 
and Worcester is Mt. Sunapee, N.H. (100 
miles from Boston, 150 miles from Worces- 
ter). Sunapee’s “T bar in the sky” starts 
where its 3,200-fool chair lift leaves off 
and pulls skiers up another 2, .500 feet lo 
the (op of two wide, well-groomed open 
slopes on the very cr6.st of the mountain. 
Southern New England skiers who want to 
cut their travel time and still ski a major 
area have found a good answer and have 
been coming here each winter in ever in- 
crea.sing numbens, but lately even New 
Yorkers have climbed into their cars lo 
drive the 265 miles up to Sunapee. They 
like to make the two-mile advanced runs 
that start on the open slope, then go down 
the typical New England woods trails 
alongside the irhair lift and end Opposite 
the modern glass-front warming lodge at 
the bottom. 

Sunapee is also good to beginners. It ha.s 
a big, l,(j00-foot Pomalifi and two rope 
tows on 1 0 acres of open hillside around the 
lodge. The resort has started drawing 



SKYWAY SLOPE on summit ol Mi. Suna- 
pee is heavily blanketed by a good portion 

record-breaking crowds this year, and plans 
for expansion are afoot both at the area 
and among the lodge owners around Suna- 
pee. Right now the best lodgings for 
comfort-loving adults are at Dexter’s, 
which is three miles away. For the younger 
crowd there are budget accommodations 
at Four Sea.son.s and dancing at Conrad 
Manor, Close,st of all lo area is Skinner'.s 
Lodge which provides dormilory-style 


SKIING ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


Be sure to check resorts for latest condition changes 


lip— (./ *Ko«' OH upptr »lnpe.^ niid Iraih I.O 
— inch*.* !»/ j«Mo/r an xlopet ii’iil IriifU < U - 

ero-r.l tail Salanl.i'l SN -iarket of tail «•«*' 


• EAST 

Bousquet’s, Mass.: Thursday and Friday night 
skiing draws crowds of 300 to Russel) Slope. 
Machine-iriiidc .snow provide<l very good skiing 
on slopes Uwl ww'kend with rest fair lo good. 
Espancled area iiandling big crowd without 
strain, UP I-'. LO 4. SN 8, CR 2.200. 

Big Bromley, Vt.: Weather sunny anil skiing 
excolleni. LI* 18, LO H. SN <1. OR 1.800. 
Dutch Hill. Hogback opened for season with 
Roo<l running, lair erowd.s, (ip 18, J.O 6. .S.\ !•, 
('R 1,.S()0, 

Stowe. Vt.: Forty-hour snowfall ended snow 
drought, and fast-spreading word brought rush 
of skiers to slopes, lodges, Billy Wooti.s Memo- 
rial .rainiary25-2ti gels racing season under way: 
international jumping meet .seheduled for 
February 2. I'l’ 30. LO 22. SN 24. CR 2,000, 
Pico Peak, Vt.: New slope, trails and 1,800- 
foot T bar were opened this week. Long Trail 
lodge hooked well into lU'M month. IT* 22. 
1.0 12. SN 12. CR 850. 

Mt. Snow, Vt.! Huge crowd.s on hand Imt new 
strap Bucket chairlift on main mountain kept 
lines down to lO-minute wail. Dances every 
Saturday night at newly opened Old Reil Mill 
in Wilmington. UP 2.5, LO 10. SN 12, UR 4,000, 
Whitefacc, N.Y.: Governor Uarriman will cut 
ribbon at oflieial opening January 25. 


Bclleayre. N.Y.: Traits [lacked for fair skiing. 
IT* S.LO 2.SN 10, UR 2.000. 

Laurel Mt.. Pa.! Plenty of maehine-madc snow 
on hanil. IT’ 1 5. LO .5. .S.N 8. Cli 1.200. 

• FAR WEST 

China Peak. Calif.; Will open .lanuary 18 after 
-slate inspection, with tirst-day .skiers enjoying 
a |>robahle four feet of snow. 

Dodge Ridge, Calif.: Largc.st crowds in urea's 
history swarming in lo enjoy e.xcellenl skiing. 
UP 15, 1,0 26. SN 13. UR 1.700. 

Grouse Mt.. 8.C.: Two lifts. Flying Skis and 
Paradise tows all running despite poor condi- 
tions. drizzle, fog and wet .snow last weekend. 
First big race of season, Tyrol Slalom, set for 
January lU. UP 61. t.O 24. SN 2. UR 2.500, 
Hoodoo Ski Bowl. Ore.: Opening of new .sec- 
lion of North Santiam highway has made drive 
from I’ortland an easy 1'^ hours. UP 1)H, LD 87. 
SN 10, UR 200, 

Mammoth Mt., Calif.: ExceJlenl skiing on light 
powder. UP 62. 1,0 .)0. .SN 12. UR 1.800. 

Mt, Baker, Wash.: Skiers held off slopes last 
wiH'kend until avalanche hazards heavy new 
snows over slick old crust were blastted down. 
Touring closed, hut trails opened hy noon. Tap 
room adjacent to Mt. Baker Lodge open. Many 
experts combining .safety toe piece.s with heel 
releases for double protection. UP 116. LO 96, 
SN 16. UR !)00. 

Mt. Spokane, Wash.: Surface lightning fast, 
weather eoid and clear last week. Fall line or 
Swix green waxes, ironed on. are favored by 



of the 100 or so inches of .snow that falls 
annually on this section of New England. 


rooms, low rates and also features a ski 
shop and rentals. 

Sunapee sits at an elevation of from 
1,300 to 2,700 feel and a snowfall of about 
100 inches per year keeps the average depth 
at 18 inches. "Sunapee,” says .^rea Man- 
ager Dick Barker, "will Ju.st about double 
when the new federal turnpike comes north 
from Bosion. We’re going to have a regular 
Sun Valley here.’’ 


racing crowd for ciry powtlcr snow. Kasile rac- 
ing skis iil.-:o show strong |)o|iuiarity here. UP 
70. L() 12. .SN s. UR 2,31)0, 

Mt. Lassen, Nev.: New snow during week 
made skiing exceilenl with Pomalift and two 
rope tows running. i:P 66, LO 56. S.N 18. UR 
1 . 000 , 

• WEST 

Alta, Utah; .Skjer.s Jieading eagerly for Gn*eley 
Bowl where powder, hjr experts up Ui|) and 
inrermediates :ii bottom, wa.s fantastic. Jaded 
veterans got new kicks skiing down Peruvian 
Gulch for three-mile run, shuttled back to .Mlu 
hy car. Marker safety bindings tremendously 
[loiiular here, UP 64, LO 58, SN 8. UR 8,50. 
Aspen, Colo.: Excellent skiing conditions with 
reservations plentiful, .-tnnual Wednesday ski 
program for children under way, wilWiin eight 
more weeks. UP II. LO 17. SN 1. UR 300- 
Sun Valley, Idaho: New rioul>ie chair on top 
seclioti of Mt. Biildy eliminating lift lines. .Sjic- 
cial .ski train from Lo.s .-Sngeles started winter 
schedule last weekend with reservations over- 
booked at S149.50 per week. 

Winter Park. Colo.; Fine skiing with trails 
well packed. New .Allen Phipps ski trail. Oehl- 
er high-capacity T liar for U|i|ier slopes, now- 
open for operation. UP 28, LO I4, SN 2, 
UR 1,500. 

• MIDWEST 

Mt. Telemark, Wis.: Skiing good, crowds 
large. UP 1. L(J 8, SN .3, UR 760. 

Cliffs Ridge, Mich.: New area officially opened 
ai dedicalion ceremonies this past week. I P 
20. 1,0 28, SN 8. (IR 645. 

Caberfae, Mich.: Large crowds jamming area 
each weekend. UP 1. 1,0 6. SN 2. 

Brule Mt., Mich.: Skiing excellent with 9- 
irich packed ba.s-c anil 34^ inches of new powder. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


COMING EVENTS 


JAN. 17-JAN. 26 


■ TV * COLOK TV • NETWORK RADIO 

4/2 times K.S.T. except where otherwise noted 


= RIOAY, JANUARY 17 
Basketball 
(Professional) 

Cincinnati vs. Detroit, Minneapolis vs. St. Louis at Detroit. 
Syracuse vs. Boston, New York vs. Philadelphia at Boston. 
Boating 

Northwest Iceboating Championship, Gull Lake. Mich, 
(through Jan. 19). 

National Motor Boat Show, New York (through Jan. 26). 

Boxing 

■ Hamid Johnson vs. Bert Whitehurst, heavyweights, 10 
• rds., Syracuse, N.Y., 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Golf 

lijuana Open Invitational. $16,000, Tijuana, Mexico 
(through Jan. 20). 

Horse Racing 

Royal Poinciana Handicap, $20,000, 9-yr.-olds & up, 6 I., 
Hialeah, Fla. 

Racquets 

Western Racquets Singles & Doubles Championships, 
Detroit. 

Shooting 

Royal Palm Winter Open Sheet Shoot. West Palm Beach, 
Fla. (through Jan. 19). 

Skating 

Middle Atlantic Figure Skating Championships, New York 
(through Jan, 19). 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 18 
Basketball 
(Leading college games) 

■ Clemson vs. North Carolina. Clemson, S.C.. 2:30 p.m. (At- 
lantic Coast Corlerenee Regional, Sports Network. Inc.). 
Drake vs. Bradley. Des Moines. Iowa. 

■ Northwestern vs. Michigan State. Evanston, III., 4:30 p.m. 
(Midwest Regional: Sports Network, Inc.), 

Oklahoma vs. Kansas State, Norman, Okla. 

UCLA vs. Southern California, Los Angeles. 

S Professional) 
oston at Philadelphia. 

■ Detroit at St. Louis, 2 p.m. (NBC). 

Syracuse at New York. 

Golf 

■ All-Star Golf, Stan Leonard vs. Lloyd Mangrum, Apple 
Valley. Calif.. 4 p.m. in each time zone (ABC). 

Boston at Montreal. 

Detroit at Toronto. 

• New York at Chicago, 2 p.m. (CBS). 

Horse Racing 

Santa Catalina Handicap. $26,000. 4-yr.-olds & up, lli 
m., Santa Anita, Calif. 

Santa Monica Handicap, $20,000. 3-yr.-olds & up (fillies 
& mates), 7 furlongs. Santa Anita. Calif. 

■ The Hibiscus, $20,000, 3-yr.-olds (colts & geldings), 6 f.. 
• Hiafeafi, Fla., 4:30 p.m. (NBC). 

Track & Field 

Massachusetts K of C Track Meet. Boston. 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 19 
Baskefball 
(Professional) 

Cincinnati at St. Louis. 

Detroit at Minneapolis. 

New York at Syracuse. 

Philadelphia at Boston. 

Boating 

San Diego to Acapulco, Ocean Sailing Race. San Diego. 

Bowling 

■ All-Star Match Bowling Tournament, $36,255, finals, 
Minneapolis, 9 p.m. (ABC). 

Hockey 

Montreal at Boston. 

New York at Detroit. 

Toronto at Chicago. 

MONDAY, JANUARY 20 
Baskefball 
(Leading college games) 

Biadley vs. Portland, Peoria. III. 

Maryland vs. North Carolina Stale, College Park. Md. 
Boxing 

■ Harold Gomes vs. Gil Cadilli. featherweights. 10 rds.. St. 
Nick's, N.Y., ID p.m. (DuMont). 

Hockey 

(Leading college game) 

Boston vs. Boston College, Boston. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 21 
Basketball 
(Professional) 

East-West All-Star Game at SI. Louis. 

lony DeMarco vs. Virgil Akins, welterweights, 15 rds., 
Boston, 


Golf 

PGA Seniors Championship. $10,000, Dunedin, Fla. 
(through Jan. 26). 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 22 
Basketball 

(Professional) 

Mston at Minneapolis. 

Cincinnati at Syracuse. 

New York at Detroit. 

Boating 

Mid-Winler Thistle Class Sailing Championship, St. Pe- 
tersburg. Fla. (through Jan. 24). 

Boxing 

• Holly Mims vs. Bobby Boyd, middleweights, 10 rds., 
Miami Beach, 10 p.m. (ABC). 

Hockey 

Montreal at Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

The Jasmine, $20,000, 3-yr.-old fillies, 6 furlongs, Hia- 
leah. Fla. 

San Vicente Handicap. $20,000. 3-yr.-olds, 7 furlongs, 
Santa Anita, Cali). 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 23 
Boat Show 

FI Wayne Sports Vacation & Boat Show, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
(through Jan. 28), 

Golf 

Thunderbitd Invitational, $15,000, Palm Springs, Calif, 
(through Jan. 26). 

Hockey 

Chicago at Boston. 

Skating 

Canadian Figure Skating Championships, Ottawa, Ont. 
(through Jan. 25). 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 24 
Basketball 
(Leading college games) 

Oregon State vs. Washington. Corvallis. Ore. 

San Francisco vs. San Francisco State, San Francisco. 
Utah vs. Brigham Young, Salt Lake City. 

(Professional) 

New York at Boston. 

Philadelphia at Cincinnati. 

Boxirtg 

■ Joe Brown vs. Ernie Williams, lightweights, 10 rds., 

■ Washington, D.C.. 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Hockey 

(Leading college game) 

North Dakota vs. Michigan Slate, Grand Forks. N. Dak. 
Rodeo 

Southwestern Exposition Rodeo, $33,250, Fort Worth 
(through Feb. 2). 

Track & Field 

Philadelphia Inquirer Track Meet, Philadelphia. 

SATURDAY. JANUARY 25 
Basketball 
(Leading college games) 

Cincinnati v.s. Wichita, Cincinnati. 

Illinois vs. Notre Dame, Chicago. 

Iowa Slate vs. Kansas Stale, Ames, Iowa. 

Memphis Stale vs. Mississippi. Memphis. 

Michigan Slate vs. Northwestern, East Lansing, Mich. 
Minnesota vs. Iowa, Minneapolis, 4:30 p.m. (Midwest Re- 
gional; Sports Network. Inc.). 

St. Joseph's vs. Temple, Philadelphia. 

Washinglon vs. Oregon State. Seattle. 

(Professional) 

Boston at Syracuse. 

■ Minneapolis at New York, 2 p.m. (NBC). 

St. Louis at Detroit. 

Bobsledding 

World Bobsled Championship. Garmisch-Parlenkirchen, 
Germany (also Jan. 26, Feb. 1, 2). 

Dog Show 

Maryland Kennel Club Shuw, Baltimore (also Jan. 26). 
Hockey 

(Leading college games) 

Denver vs. RPI, Denver. 

North Dakota vs, Michigan Slate, Grand Forks. N. Dak, 
(Professlinal) 

Chicago «l Montreal. 

■ Oelroit at Boston. 3 p.m. (CBS). 

New York at Toronto. 

Horse Racing 

Santa Anita Malurity $100.000, 4-yr.-olds, m., Santa 
Anita, Call!. 

■ Royal Palm Handicap. $25 000. 3-yf.-olds & up, V/t m., 

• Hialeah, Fla., 4:30 p.m. (NBC). 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 26 
Basketball 
(Prolessional) 

Detroit at Cincinnati. 

New York at Minneapolis. 

Philadelphia at St. Louis. 

Syracuse at Boston. 

Hockey 

Montreal at Detroit. 

New York at Chicago. 

Toronto at Boston. 

Giant ^alom Trophy Race. Stowe, VI. (also Jan. 27). 

'See local listing. 
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HIGHLAND CREAIVI 
Scotch Whisky 

86 PROOF • Blended Scotch Whisky 
Schieffelin & Co.. New York 
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NATURE 


KEEPS A 


New Year’s Day was clear and warm in Florida as vacationing 
yachtsmen put to sea — hut 'nature, as is all too frequently 
her wont, had her own hideous plans for the opening of the 
biggest southern holiday in years. Here, with the help of its 
correspondents, and of the navy, the Coast Guard and the 
U.S. Weather Bureau, Sports Illustrated asseynbles the story: 


T he crowd leaving the Orange Bowl 
in Miami on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, January 1 congratulated 
itself on a day to remember — euphoric 
72° weather enveloped them and an 
awesome demonstration of football, 
Oklahoma-style, was behind them. It 
was of little moment to the crowd that 
the Miami office of the Weather Bu- 
reau had issued a 1 p.m. report show- 
ing a menacing cold front lying across 
the central Gulf of Mexico — or that, 
hundreds of miles away on Cuba’s Isle 
of Pines, the weather watchers were 
soon to discover a low-pressure area 
saturated with warm, moist air. The 
workings of nature were of life-and- 
death moment to yachtsmen in the 
summerlike seas, but the sailors, most 
of them escapees from winterlocked 
offices up north, did not know that 
yet. 

One famous boat at sea on that day 
W'as the 39-foot 8-ineh ocean racer Hoot 
Mon, which had been chartered for a 
run through the Bahama cays. Aboard 
were two marine officers from Parris 
Island, together with their wives, the 
9-year-oId daughter of one couple, the 
6-year-old son of the other, and two 
enlisted marines, also from Parris Is- 
land. Another craft in the area was the 
sturdy old ocean racer Amberjack II, 
a 46-foot schooner first introduced to 
fame when Franklin D. Roosevelt 
chartered her for a post -election-year 
cruise with his sons in 1933. Amberjack, 
under the command of her paid skip- 
per, was in Key West getting ready 
for a return cruise to Fort Lauderdale. 
Another ocean-goer, the spanking-new, 
43-foot Revonoc, had set out from Key 
West at 8 a.m. New Year’s morning. 


Rcvonoc (Conover spelled backward) 
bore her sea-wise skipper-owner, Har- 
vey Conover of New York, a publisher 
of technical magazines, Conover’s 
wife, their son Larry and his wife Mary, 
and a textile executive, William Flue- 
gelman, of Scarsdale, N.Y., a friend of 
the younger Conovers. Miami was 
thought to be Rcronoc's goal, since 
Conover had had an appointment 
scheduled there on Saturday morning, 
January 4, with Colin Ratsey, the New 
York sailmaker, who had cut some 
sails for an America’s Cup racer and 
wanted to try them on Revonoc. Later 
it appeared Reronoc’s intended goal 
might ha%’’e been Nassau, in the Baha- 
mas, but the exact destination Harvey 
Conover had in his mind may never, 
now, be known for sure. 

By 4 p.m. on January 1 the Miami 
office of the Weather Bureau made a 
further evaluation of its 1 p.m. data. 
Projecting the effect of the cold front 
in the Gulf of Mexico, the bureau sig- 
naled a small-boat bulletin: 

“Gentle to moderate southeasterly 
winds tonight becoming moderate to 
fresh north to northeast during Thurs- 
day. Slight seas becoming moderate to 
rough Thursday. Increasing cloudiness 
with scattered showers beginning to- 
night.” 

At this hour, the Miami forecaster 
knew nothing of the low-pressure area 
sweeping up from the Isle of Pines to- 
ward the Straits of Florida. 

But incoming reports kept building 
up. By 4:30 a.m. Thursday, January 2, 
the Miami weather forecaster spoke 
again: “Fresh to occasionally moderate 
strong 20- to 30-mph northerly winds 
conlinued 



Pk 


SAILBOAT “HOOT MON" RACING (BELOW) 



GRIM DATE AT SEA 





STORM drove Hoot Mon onto Gun Cay (1), struck Revonoc off Miami 
(2) downed plane in Everglades (3), washed lieeonoc dinghy ashore 
at Jupiter Inlet (4). Storm also beached Amberjack on Marquesas Keys 
(5). Coast Guard search (gray area) was supplemented with private- 
plane searches (dotted white line) planned by Conover's fellow sailors. 
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FLORIDA STORM 

continued 

gradually becoming moderate-to-fresh 
northeasterly tonight.” 

It was the first serious warning, and 
it was an understatement. At 8:30 a.m. 
Thursday the bureau reinforced the 
warning, adding: “Fresh to strong 25- 
to 35-mph northeasterly winds with oc- 
casional gusts to 40 mph in squalls 
extreme southeast Florida coastal re- 
gion and in the straits.” 

By 2:30 p.m. Thursday the real evi- 
dence was coming in and the Weather 
Bureau crackled out: 

“Hoist gale warning 3 p.m. Thurs- 
day, Palm Beach southward to Dry 
Tortugas.” 

Up went the gale warnings— two 
red peimants — over every Coast Guard 
station as far south as the Tortuga.s. 
Out over the radio waves went the same 
alarm. Gale. Winds of 39 to 54 mph. 

By that time the cold front from the 
Gulf of Mexico and the low-pressure 
area from the Caribbean collided, and 
after that things moved fast. A north- 
east wind of almost hurricane force 
sprang up and set the straits boiling. 
Within hours the northeaster had 
reached Miami, where it shredded 
street awnings, blasted out store win- 
dows and tormented heavy shipping. 
Gusts up to 70 mph turned the sea 
south of Miami into a witches' caul- 
dron. It was the worst winter storm in 


the 47-year history of the Miami 
weather office. 

In Cuba, too, the storm was having 
its effect. Waves piled up on Havana’s 
Malecon Drive, dashing anchored craft 
again.st retaining walls and confining 
holiday vacationers to their fancy Ha- 
vana hotels. Two new ones — the Ri- 
viera and the Capri — hada busy, days- 
long rush at their casino tables. 

In Miami, distress signals began to 
flood district Coast Guard headquar- 
ters. Sturdy, 55-foot boats of the 
shrimping fleet were being hammered 
by 40-foot seas. 

Hool Mon fared relatively well. The 
marines who chartered her anchored 
on New Year's Day in a spot called 
Honeymoon Harbor, a small cove on 
Gun Cay. When the storm blew up 
during the night, Hoot Mon, lashed by 
winds of 50 mph or more, pulled loose 
from her anchors. The marines strug- 
gled to keep the famous racing boat 
from blowing against deadly coral. 
Eventually they maneuvered her into a 
sandy stretch, where .she was blown 
against the beach and heeled over. 

Survivors— and the search 

Hool Mon's plight first became 
known on Saturday, January 4, after 
the northeaster had begun to spout it- 
self out, when a passing ship spotted 
signal fires on the beach. The Coast 
Guard sent a helicopter and picked up 
the wife of Marine Captain Morton 


Riley, who had suffered painful burns 
when a can of lighter fluid exploded. 
The rest of the party, men, woman and 
children, stayed with the ship and were 
hauled off by Navy helicopter three 
days later. 

The famous Amherjack, which in- 
cautiously put out to sea January 5, 
also survived. Caught 20 miles off Key 
West, taking heavy seas and appear- 
ing to be sinking, she was abandoned 
by her party when the freighter RS 
Alcoa Pioneer, headed for San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, came by with an offer of 
salvation. Amherjack herself washed 
up on the Marquesas Keys. 

But Rei'onoc was overdue, alarm- 
ingly overdue, for a craft with an ap- 
pointment in Miami. Where was she? 
The search began. 

Save for the storm, Rci'onoc would 
have made Miami by Thursday night 
or Friday noon at the latest. In addi- 
tion to her sail she carried a tidy little 
auxiliary power plant: a 37-hp Mer- 
cedes-Benz engine which would push 
her along at about six knots. 

When Saturday morning came and 
no Revonoc, Yacht Broker Richard 
H. Bertram, a friend of the Cono- 
vers, checked the Coast Guard. Radio 
signals went off to ships at sea, ask- 
ing hopefully for word of a rescue 
or a sighting. By Sunday the return 
signals were all in: no rescue, no 
sightings. Out went fresh orders from 
the Coast Guard. As recorded in the 




MISSING IN STORM 

Brand-new ocean racer Revonoc (left) with Mr. 
and Mrs. Harvey Conover (above) aboard was 
caught off Mfami in Florida’s worst winter .storm 
in history. The Conovers, with three other pas- 
sengers, have been missing on Revonoc since Jan- 
uary 2 in spite of a far-ranging air-sea search. 
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laconic language of the Coast Guard 
log: 

Jan. 5. 8:06 a.m. Directed Coast 
Guard Air Station Miami dispatch air- 
craft search, and the first area assigned 
was Key south to SO' north, 
thence east to axis of Gulf Stream, 
then northeast along axis to 25° north, 
then southwest to point of origin. . . . 
At 9:11 a.m. Coast Guard Air Station 
Miami advised a second plane departed 
to Key search area. . . . 12 noon: 

First plane assigned completed search 
area with negative results. The proba- 
bility of detection on that search 70%. 
At 3:S1 p.m. second plane completed as- 
signed search area, was directed to Cape 
Sable vicinity en route to station. At 
J^:51 p.m. second plane returned to sta- 
tion with negative results. 

The second day’s search was also a 
two-plane affair and produced neg- 
ative results, but according to the 
Coast Guard log: 

At 7:S8. p.m. Jupiter Inlet Lifeboat 
Statioii advised local source {a Mr. 
Barnes) had found 12-foot sailing skiff 
with nojwc Revonoc Jr. Subject found 
on beach one mile south of Jupiter light. 

Jupiter Inlet is 80 miles north of 
Miami. The Coast Guard, theorizing 
that the skiff, sunk in the water to the 
gunwales, would have been carried 
north by the Gulf Stream despite the 
prevailing direction of the vdiid, got 
some clue for the all-out search it di- 
rected next day. 


They also got a pretty good idea of 
the steep, treacherous seas that must 
have hit Revofioc as she first met the 
storm. The skiff’s rail was broken at 
the chock and her bow fitting was 
bent. Both are points at which the 
skiff would have been fastened to the 
ship’s cabin trunk. The wave that car- 
ried her off must have gone clear across 
the ship. 

Harvey Conover’s friends made con- 
jectures about his course. A cool man 
and an experienced sailor, they agreed, 
he would probably have chosen to run 
before the wind with sails doused. 
George Adams, a yachtsman who had 
raced against Conover, called him 
“too good a sailor to be fooled by a 
storm.” 

On Tuesday, January 7, the Coast 
Guard mounted its biggest search. 

The Coast Guard log for Tuesday: 

At 9:30 a.m. assigned Marine Corps 
a search area. ... At 12:33 p.m. 
Naval Air Station Jacksonville reported 
planes in search. . . . At 12:35 p.m. 
requested lUth Air Force Rescue to 
provide aircraft. . . . At 3:15 p.m. 
the Naval Air Station Jacksonville ad- 
vised they will launch six to eight 
planes. Key West searching additional 
areas. . . . At 3:30 p.m. Cutter 
Seoago en route to Guanidnanio Bay, 
Cuba, was directed to take north 
coast of Cuba route to keep lookout 


for Revonoc. . . . Total aircraft — 27. 

On January 8, 20 planes went out. 
They found a Navy-type life raft at 
Elliot Key, which was identified as not 
belonging to Revonoc. They also 
sighted a spar washed up on Long 
Key, estimated from the air to be 25 
feet in length. Possibly Revonoc’s 
boom? On ground examination it 
proved to be 65 feet long — obviously 
a cargo boom from a freighter. 

On January 9 the search was re- 
duced to four planes. The next two 
entries read: 

Jan. 10. At lt:27 p.m. This day can- 
celed hourly broadr.a.st.=i at Coast 
Guard radio station A/taw? and started 
making one broadcast daily concerning 
Revonoc. Five planes searched this 
day. No new clues found. . . . 

Jan. 11 — Two Coast Guard and one 
Navy plane searching. . . . 

At the height of the official search, 
private searchers were also at work. 
Henry du Pont, Commodore of the 
Cruising Club of America (Conover 
was a past commodore), supplied three 
private planes for the search, and they 
were manned by y'achtsmen such as 
Bill West, Phil Tomlinson and Sandy 
Hiss. Dr. Luis Vidana, first finisher in 
the last Miami-N assau race, intervened 
to get the Cuban navy to dispatch 
eight cutters and two planes to search 
the Cuban coast and the Yucatan 
Channel. By this time word had come 
conlimied 




OLD CAMPAIGNER 

Long career of famous schooner Amberjack II in- 
cluded charier cruise in 1933 {left) under Pres- 
ident Franklin Roo.sovelt (at Amberjack II helm, 
above). La.st week, in ferocious Florida storm, 
Amberjack’s seams opened and her crew was tak- 
en off, leaving the craft to wash up on beach. 




SMASHED Firebird labntfei was driven 
into rocks over u quarter mile from he' 
moorings at Palm Beach Yacht Club b.v 


RESCUED from Hoot Mint, Mrs. James Jordan, son 
Allan, and Philip Ottley await rest of crew in Miami. 


FLORIDA STORM 

continued 

from Key West that Conover had spo- 
ken of making for Nassau instead of 
Miami, and Bahamian water.s got an 
extra going over. Rod Stephens, of 
Sparkman & Stephens, designers of the 
tough, heavy little ship, flew south 
from New Yorkto help at search head- 
quarters set up at the dock owned by 
Yacht Broker Dick Bertram. 

In all. the searches by week's end 

-had scoured the area of the Florida 

Straits, investigated deep up the Gulf 
Coast of Florida. In addition to the 
searches in the channel of Yucat&n, be- 
tween Cuba and Mexico, flight runs had 
been made up the course of the Gulf 
Stream as far north as North Caro- 
lina and Virginia. 

Friends of the Conovers and their 
party trusted that Harvey Conover 
had indeed heard the warnings and 
ridden out the storm or that, like Hool 
Mnn, Rpvonoc would be discovered 
safe on a hospitable cay. 

In Key West, between Christmas 
and New Year’s, Harvey Conover had 
talked with a retired newspaperman 
named Cornelius W. Weaver, who was 
at the docks one afternoon when Ker- 
onoc came in. Weaver took the bow 
line when Conover heaved it ashore. 

Conover said, “I’ve seen you some- 
where before.” 

Weaver: “I guess you have if you’ve 
been here before.” 

Conover: “No, this is my first trip 
to Key West. My name is Conover. 
I’m with Conover-Mast publications.” 

Weaver: “Well, we might have some- 
thing in common. I was a newspaper- 
man at one time.” 


Conover: “Yes, I know you were. 
You were on the Philadelphia Inquirer 
and I knew you as Corny Weaver.” 

Conover invited Weaver aboard for 
a drink. He told Weaver, “I want to 
get an electrician. There are several 
things wrong about my wiring.” He 
also said he was sailing from Key West 
to Nassau and from there to Miami. 
Weaver helped Conover shop for S300 
worth of groceries. An electrician came 
and worked over Reronoe’s wiring, a 
matter of fixing the switch on the line 
to the direct -current batteries, which 
had not been working properly. 

"Revonocs fuel and water tanks 
were full when she sailed.” Weaver said. 
“Rei'onoc carried a radio receiver but 
no transmitter.” 

On the afternoon of December .SI, 
said Weaver, Conover phoned the Key 
West Weather Bureau. The forecast at 
that time was, “partly cloudy tonight 
and Wednesday. Low temperature to- 
night 68; high Wednesday 80. Mostly 
moderate east and southeast winds.” 

Weaver said he was aboard Rfvnnoc 
until about 11 p.m. New Year’s Eve. 
He returned New Year's Day about 7 
a.m. for breakfast with the Conovers. 

Conover said, “If we get an early 
start today, we can make Nassau by 
tomorrow afternoon (January 2].” 

Weaver tossed the lines aboard as 
the Reroiioe prepared to sail. Conover 
said, “When are you coming hack to 
New York?” 

Weaver: “I don't know.” 

Conover: “I wish you were coming 
with us.” 

Corny Weaver was the last man to 
see the Conovers and Reronoc before 
she kept her grim appointment with 
the elements. o'; 
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storm that swept over Florida Straits. 
Skipper Lee Ault of New York and crew- 
man tie down .sails to prevent more damage. 


CRASHED Air Force KO-97 Jet Tanker 
(below) attests fury of Florida storm which 
damaged plane, forced six-man crew to 


ditch it in Everglade.s country. Storm was 
also responsible lor major damage from 
Havana, Cuba to Nassau in the Bahamas. 


I 



SPECTACLE 

Photographed by HY PESKIN 


THREE IN ONE 

Tenacity, natural rhythm and a quick, sure eye have made lanky 
Neil Johnston Philadelphia’s man of distinction for seven seasons 


F ollowing through his famous hook shot on the op- 
posite page, Neil Johnston completes one of the most 
difficult maneuvers in basketball. He starts with his back 
to the basket, goes through a rhythmic series of feints to 
confound his guard and, just as the hoop comes in view in 
a corner of one eye, he releases the ball. Rhythm, instinct 
and flash perception make it a deadly shot for Johnston; 
three times it has won for him the scoring leadership in 
pro ball, tying George Mikan’s alltime record. 

Qne shot, however, doesn’t make a pro. Johnston is also 
a strong threat with the one-hander (see page 20), has led 
the Warriors in rebounding for five straight seasons (see 
cover) and is a tenacious ball-hawk (see pages 18-19 ) — a 
combination of skills that spells the difference between a 
truly great pro star and just another useful player. All 
together, that does make a pro, and has earned for John- 
ston selection on the East All-Star team six times. 

Johnston had hoped to come to Philadelphia in a base- 
ball uniform, spent four years in the Phillies’ farm system 
trying to develop a curve to go with his fast ball. When a 
sore arm killed that, he asked for a tryout with the War- 
riors and has been a scoring mainstay ever since. Through- 
out his career, he has played as much of the 48 minutes 
of regular games as any pro simply because Philadelphia 
has had no one near his ability to substitute for him. Oddly 
enough, Johnston’s chances of breaking Mikan’s record 
will decrease as the Warriors become a better-balanced 
team. A weak team plays to its few offensive threats; a 
strong team plays to the man in the best position to score. 

For a Preview of the All-Star game, see page 21 


ELUDING New York defenseman Charlie Tyra, 
Johnston hooks for two points from edge of circle 
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LUNGING for loose hall rangy 
■' Johnston battles for possession 
with New York's Carl Braun. 






SOARING one-handed push shot is launched 
hy Johnston as Roy Felix stretches in vain 




PREVIEW 


ALL-STAR GAME 

The top 20 pro players from the Eastern and Western 
Divisions meet in St. Louis next week in the annual 
All-Star classic. Below is an analysis of the two teams 


EAST 

STRATEGY: Since the nucleus of this team will be three 
Boston Celtics — Bob Cousy, Bill Sharman and Bill Rus- 
sell— Coach Red Auerbach, also of Boston, will undoubt- 
edly play his fast break. Having Syracuse’s Dolph Schayes 
and New York’s Willie Naulls to round out a starting five 
makes it that much more certain. These two, added to Rus- 
sell, mean backboard control, which makes the fast break 
possible; Cousy’s and Sharman’s speed and finesse make it 
an actuality. Philadelphia’s Neil Johnston and New York’s 
Richie Guerin hook out of the pivot for a varied offense. 
On defense, Russell will have tall support, so he will find it 
somewhat easier to play his so-called “one-man zone,” and 
pick up drivers like Yardley and Martin when they get 
around their men. Shooting from outside, Sharman, New 
York’s Ken Sears and Philadelphia’s Paul Arizin will keep 
the West defense “honest.” 

REISOUSDING: Last year the teams were tied in this de- 
partment at 70. Harry Gallatin and Nat Clifton pulled 
down 11 apiece to lead the East, but neither plays this year. 
However, Russell does for the first time; at last official 
count he was 224 ahead of his nearest competitor. Even 
against a collection of All Stars, he should be the difference. 

SHOOTING; The East will have three of the five top per- 
centage shooters— Russell, Johnston and Sears— plus the 
three top free throwers: Sharman, Schayes and Cousy. They 
outshot the West last year and should do so again. 

THE SQVAV: Bill Rusnell, Bob Couny, Bill Skarman {Boa- 
fon); Dolph Schayes, Larry Costello {Syracuse); Willie 
Naulls, Richie Guerin, Ken Sears {Neio York); NeilJohnslon, 
Paul Arizin {Philadelphia). 


WEST 

STRATEGY: Coach Alex Hannum, of St. Louis, will be try- 
ing to do what he and all other rival coaches have been at- 
tempting all year: get Bill Russell away from the boards, 
or slip a man in behind him. From among his All Stars, he 
may have the combination to do the job. He'll try to lure 
Russell out by having Bob Pettit stay outside and shoot. 
If Pettit has a hot hand, Russell will be forced out to guard 
him, and then Cincinnati’s Maurice Stokes and Detroit’s 
George Yardley should do well on the boards. If Russell 
stays in, Stokes will still give him a fight. The flaw in the 
strategy is that Russell will also have help in Dolph Schayes 
and Neil Johnston. The battle of the backcourt will feature 
Dick McGuire teaming with Slater Martin against Cousy 
and Sharman. Despite all the tall talent, this should be the 
most interesting aspect of the game, with the East having 
an edge in scoring punch and the West in speed. 

REBOUNDING; Last year’s top rebounder was Stokes, with 
12. Pettit was second with 11 but, if the above strategy 
works, he may not be in position for offensive rebounds. 
Yardley, Minneapolis’ Larry Foust and St. Louis’ Cliff 
Hagan will have to help out Stokes. 

SHOOTING: The West will have two of the three current 
leaders in total points— Yardley and Pettit. However, only 
Cincinnati's Jack Twyman approaches the East’s lineup in 
field-goal percentages, and no Westerner does at the foul 
line. Even for one game, this is a decided edge for the East. 

THE SQUAD: Bob Pettit, Slater Martin, Cliff Hagan (SI. 
Louis); George Yardley, Dick McGuire, Gene Shue (Detroit); 
Larry Foust, Dick Garmaker (Minneapolis); Maurice Stokes, 
Jack Tivynian (Cincinnati). 



PRO BASKETBALL is largely a free-lance 
game. However, on a tipoff or when the 
ball goes out of bounds, the occasional set 
play is seen. The one diagrammed above 


will be used by both sides in the All-Star 
Game. From the lineup at left. No. 5 pulls 
out to his right [center) and lakes the pa.s.s 
from No. 1. A.s No. 5 moves backward, No. 


1 cuts swiftly past the lineup, losing his 
guard, who is blocked both by his own man 
and No. 2. He takes the pass from No. 5 
(right), turns and has a clear close-in shot. 


JANUARY 20, 1958 
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OSCAR 
TAKES THE 
LEAD 


The lithe and limber young man sho\\Ti 
in all his versatility at right is now, in 
his first varsity season, the top scorer 
in college basketball. Oscar Robertson, 
a sophomore at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, broke a 10-year-otd record for 
New York’s Madison Square Garden 
with 56 points against Seton Hall on 
Thursday night, put in 35 more two 
nights later in Cincinnati against 
North Texas State to take the lead 
from Kansas’ Wilt Chamberlain. Their 
per-game averages; Robertson 32.3, 
Chamberlain 32,2. For Robertson, 
this is a triumph of finesse over sheer 
height. Only 6 foot 4 (as opposed to 
Wilt’s 7 foot plus), Robertson makes 
his points through thorough mastery of 
every shot in the game, not Just by 
basket -stuffing. Elsewhere North Caro- 
lina, defending national champion, lost 
its second game of the season to Mary- 
land, while West Virginia kept its No. 
1 ranking by squeezing past Villanova 
and swamping George Washington. 


niOTOGliAPHS BY MARTI.S NATHAN 



ELSEWHERE: LOOK DOWN . . . LOOK UP . . . LOOK OUT! 



EVERYTHING BUT basketball was in style when Ohio's Xavier with Al Gundrum. Center; everybody plays bird watcher. Right: 
met New Rochelle's Iona. Left: Tom Fitzgerald plays leapfrog George Carter plays poisy with spectators as he chases ball. 
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GREAT SPRING ENABLES ROBERTSON TO CLIMAX ELUSIVE DRIVE WITH EASY LAY-UP 




DIFFICULT CORNER SHOT BOOSTS TOTAL 


QUICK RECOVERY FROM ACCIDENTAL TRIPPING SHOWS BALL-HAWKING ABILITY 



MISSISSIPPI STATE'S Bailey Howellappears 
to kick li field goal in loss to Georgia Tech. 


OE PAUL beat Duquesne — though not be- 
cause of Chet Tabor’s neat handstand. 


BUTLER cheerleaders' postures reflect last 
seconds of team’s defeat 83-78 by Purdue. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


THOSE KONRADS KIDS 

S ometimes I beat Lorraine. Some- 
times she beats me,” mused the 
seal-slick young sprat at the Olympic 
poolside one year ago. “It’s not too 
discouraging.” 

This was pretty casual talk for a 14- 
year-old immigrant boy to be making 
about Australia's top woman swimmer, 
but young Jon Konrads was not boast- 
ing. Scarcely more than dog paddlers 
when their parents brought them to 
Sydney from Latvia in 1949, Jon and 
his kid sister were soon providing some 
stiff competition for the native-born 
Aussie swimmers whose top stars swept 
the Olympic pools in 1956. 

Last week it began to seem as though 
15-year-old brother Jon Konrads and 
13-year-old sister lisa Konrads might 
well be the two best swimmers in the 
entire world. 

Early in the week Ilsa, whose ash- 
blonde hair is stained a permanent pale 
green by constant chlorination, took 
the water against the great Lorraine 
Crapp herself and became the second 
woman in history to swim 440 yards in 
less than five minutes. Then, before a 
bug-eyed crowd of 4,000 at the New 
South Wales championships, she hit 
the pool like a projectile to smash the 
women’s world records in both the 880- 
yard and 800-meter distances. 

Three days later, fortified by a steak 
dinner, Jon Konrads shucked his red 
sweat shirt, gazed calmly at his oppo- 
sition (which included three Olympic 
champs) and went flat out to shatter 
men’s world records in the same two 
distances. 

MILES AND MR. O’MALLEY 

M ajor league club owners are ex- 
pected to ratify next week the 
recommendations of Commissioner 
Ford Frick’s four-man committee on 


territorial rights. These recommenda- 
tions, you remember, are that any city 
with more than 2 million population 
(Chicago, Philadelphia, New York, 
Los Angeles and Detroit) may have 
two major league teams and that any 
new ball park must be at least five 
miles from an existing one. If a hollow 
laugh is heard during the ratification 
proceedings, it can come from only one 
throat; that of the nomadic million- 
aire, Mr. Walter O’Malley. 

Nothing could matter less to Mr. 
O’Malley at this moment than the 
five-mile limit which was proposed as a 
w'ay of reserving Manhattan and The 
Bronx for the New York Yankees. Mr. 
O’Malley and his Dodgers have done 
nothing but put mileage between them- 
selves and anything resembling a ball 
park since Los Angeles received them 
with a round of welcoming luncheons 
and dinners and sentimental speeches 
—all destined to be follow'ed by a 
solid succession of kicks in the pants. 
Mr. O’Malley has been frustrated at 
every turn. 

His proposed deal to acquire Chavez 
Ravine in the heart of downtown Los 
Angeles as a stadium site is stalled by 


a referendum to be voted on in June. 

His dickering with the Coliseum has 
been fouled up by an assortment of 
difficulties including rental terms, po- 
sition of the playing field {the sun 
would shine in batters’ eyes), etc. 

His flirtation with the Rose Bowl 
at Pasadena has been snafued by the 


threat of another referendum sought 
by neighboring residents who resent 
the potential intrusion of baseball 
crowds. Also, by the bowl’s inadequate 
lighting for baseball. 

All this left Mr. O’Malley with only 
his own Wrigley Field, a 22,000-seat 
minor league ball park. To use it, he 
would have to add at least 3,000 addi- 
tional seats to bring it up to major 
league standards. 

And, with opening day a dozen weeks 
away, time was pressing. 

This week, after a disappointing con- 
ference with Pasadena city fathers, a 
badgered Walter O’Malley announced 




THEY SAID IT . . . 

• SUNNY JIM FITZSIMMONS, attending Trainer Ben Jones’s ?5ih birthday party: 
'‘I’ve seen Ben cut many's the cake around the race track. Bui it’s the first time I've 
ever known him to let someorie else have a piece of it.” 

• NORRIS POtJLSON, Mayor of Los Angeles, in a telegram to the mayor of Baker, 
Ore., Poulson’s home territory: “Please let me know if yoti have any vacant cow 
pastures or acreage suitable for a ball diamond (major league). Signed, Desperate 
Norris.” 

• FORD FRICK, when asked on a television interview if he thought the National 
League had mode a wise move in leaving the New York area open when the Dodgers 
and Giants went to the West Coa.st: “I think they are beginning to feel they may 
have made a mistake moving out of this town.” 

• BUCK SH.AW, coach of the College All-Stars who were defeated by the Hawaii 
All-Stars in the Hula Bowl in Honolulu: “I think my squad might have won if we 
hadn’t been shut out in the first qtmrter 3S-0.’’ 
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a— possibly— final decision: he and his 
peripatetic Dodgers will settle down, 
for the next two years, in little Wrigley 
Field. O’Malley, who once moaned at 
having to get along in one of the small- 
est ball parks in the majors (Ebbets 
Field seats 32,000), will now be going 
all out for 25,000 or so. 

The news hit Brooklyn at 3:35 East- 
ern Standard Time, January 13. It cer- 
tainly seemed like O’Malley’s unlucky 
day. Brooklyn took the sad news with 
remarkable lightheartedness. 

HOT WORDS ON THE ICE 

■Qriton's in general are quick to hail 
^ the triumphs of their Common- 
wealth heroes. One of the greatest of 
these heroes is certainly Sir Edmund 
Hillary, the sporting New Zealand bee- 
keeper who braved the windswept 
heights at the top of the world to claim 
the peak of Everest as a jewel for the 
diadem of his newly crowned Queen. 
But about the best Hero Hillary could 
get out of Britain last week, after be- 
coming the first man in 46 years to 
traverse the 1,200 forbidding miles of 
antarctic ice between the Ross Sea and 
the South Pole, was a cluck of national 
disapproval and a stern headline in 
London’s Daily Mail: poor show, sir 
kdmund! 

What happened? 

One thing was that a careless clerk 
at the Ross Sea Committee in New 
Zealand inadvertently dropped a tran- 
script of a private communication from 
Sir Edmund to his boss on a pile of in- 
nocuous press release.? ready to go out 
to the newspapers. Within hours the 
world was suddenly made aware of an 
exchange of words between Explorer 
Hillary and his immediate superior, 
Dr. Vivian Fuchs, that was hot enough 
to sear the primordial ice. 

Each of them pushing southward 
over the snows from opposite sides of 
the Antarctic Continent, Fuchs and 
Hillary are together responsible for the 
Commonwealth’s contribution to 
South Polar research during this Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. Each com- 
manding a small, separate exploring 
party, their original plan was to meet 
at a point some 450 miles north of the 
pole on Hillary’s side. When Sir Ed- 
mund’s group, traveling fast across 
relatively easy terrain in specially 
equipped farm tractors, got to the ren- 
dezvous, Fuchs was still hundreds of 
miles away on the opposite side of the 
pole. Traveling over soft snow in an ex- 
ceptionally mild (only 20° below zero) 
polar summer, pausing often to take 
scientific measurements, blocked bj- 


vast stretches of difficult ice, the Brit- 
ish scientists had fallen behind sched- 
ule. Hillary radioed for instructions. 
None came. Radio communications 
were too bad. 

Three days later, when the atmos- 
pheric conditions had cleared, Sir Ed- 
mund got the word from his boss. Move 
on another 100 miles, it said, and es- 
tablish a fuel base. But the word came 
too late. Impatient, tired of waiting 
and itching to move on to the goal that 
beckons every antarctic explorer, Hil- 
lary had already started on a mad dash 
across the remaining miles of ice and 
snow that stood between him and the 
pole. 

Fuch.s was furious and made no ef- 
fort to conceal it in a two-way radio 
conversation that took place soon aft- 
erward. His pique was in no way less- 
ened by the fact that triumphant Hil- 
lary replied by urging his boss in no 


uncertain terms to abandon his own 
attempts to cross the polar continent 
this season, get to the pole itself if he 
could, store his equipment, go back to 
London and return for another try 
later on. ‘T have informed Hillary,” 
Dr. Fuchs radioed headquarters in 
London, “that there can be no ques- 
tion of abandonment. I do not agree 
with his view that continuation of the 
journey this late in the season is an 
unjustifiable risk, but I do not feel 
able to ask him to join us and lend the 
help of his local knowledge. W'e will 
find our own way.” 

It was harsh talk to crackle among 
the frosty silences, but by the end of 
the week all was once again serene and 
peaceful. Without the help of that 
careless clerk in New Zealand, maybe 
no one would have heard of the dispute 
at all. Sir Edmund was busy once again 
contiiined 


“You're now in the Ice of (he diesel four-engine craft. Take a starboard tack over 
to molar boats, two aisles beyond, put your helm hard to port, and there you are.” 
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making plans to set up the necessary 
fuel depot. Fuchs was still driving 
across the ice toward his goal. “It is 
our job,” Sir Edmund Hillary said, “to 
see that he makes it as quickly and 
safely as possible.” 

SPORTSMAN 

■pOGBR Bankister, the tall, thin, 
blond, pale, fragile-looking Eng- 
lishman who won lasting fame in 1954 
when he ran the first four-minute mile, 
took a belated public curtain call last 
week and displayed once again the rare 
qualities he is composed of. 

The occasion was Sports Illustrat- 
ed’s luncheon to honor the men it has 
chosen in each of the past four years as 
Sportsman of the Year. Bannister was 
the man for 1954, Johnny Podres for 
1955, Bobby Morrow for 1956 and Stan 
Musial for 1957. As a trophy of the 
award each received a replica of an an- 
cient Greek amphora, or urn, decorated 
with drawings of athletes in action and 
bearing the inscription: “Whether it 
was over an extended period or only 
for an hour or an instant, his perform- 
ance was such that his fellowmen could 
not fail to recognize it as the revela- 
tion of pure excellence.” 

Bannister, the first Sportsman of 
the Year, spoke. He and his wife had, 
he said, composed some lines of verse 
in honor of the occasion and with the 
audience’s permission he would essay a 
recitation of same. The good rhymes 
were his wife’s, Roger added, the poor 
ones his own. With an apology to John 
Keats, he plunged into 53 lines of verse : 

. . . O Grecian urn, fair object of de- 
light, 

How shall 1 wrap thee on my home- 
ward flight? 

And what will the man at the cus- 
toms say 

When I thee gently on the counter 
lay? . . . 

Standard procedure, in this country 
at any rate, is for an athlete to stand 
politely, accept his due, speak sincerely 
and briefly, and then sit down, thank- 
ing the good Lord that that's over with. 
But here was an athlete, one of the 
greatest of all competitors, holding an 
audience in the palm of his hand while 
he performed, so to speak, one of his 
own works. 

. . . There is no price on this Grecian 
urn . . . 

For it brings a message you dare not 
spurn. 


Avoid the corruption that came to 
Greek sport 

Which finally turned their ideals to 
naught. 

We mii.^it use .sport in a friendly way 

To fight mistrust, keep suspicion at 
bay. . . . 

He finished with a bow to his fellow 
Sportsmen: 

An urn created 500 B.C. 

Now passed as a symbol of sport to 
me; 

A connoisseur’s trophy, rare and 
unusual. 

Received with Podres, Morrow and 
Musial. 

John Keats, had he been present, 
might have complained of the Ogden 
Nash influence in the snapper, but in 
the history of acceptance speeches Ban- 
nister’s Ode has to go down as another 
revelation of pretty pure excellence. 


TOM SAWYER, CHESS CHAMP 

TOOBBY Fischer, the 14-year-old 
chess sensation of Erasmus High 
in Brooklyn, won the United States 
chess championship one wintry mid- 
night last week. He finished the Rosen- 
wald Tournament in the Manhattan 
Chess Club ahead of 45-year-old Sam- 
uel Reshevsky, one of the half dozen 
strongest players in the world, mean- 
while easting uneasy glances at the gal- 
lery, as if he feared the truant officer 
might be among those witnessing his 
victory. 

At the moment, Bobby’s relations 
with the school authorities are excel- 
lent, though in the past he has had as 
much school trouble as the average 
American boy. In fact, the new cham- 
pion is more like a Mark Twain young- 
ster, and les.s like an infant prodigy, 
than any youthful genius who has 
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excelled at the game. Tall, skinny, gan- 
gling, with long, bony features that oc- 
casionally explode into a wide, toothy 
grin, fidgeting restlessly, scratching his 
head, or suddenly bounding up after a 
brilliant move and stumbling over his 
big feet, he suggests a Tom Sawyer 
dumfounded at finding himself com- 
pletely surrounded by chess players. 

Bobby learned the game when he 
was 6 years old. taught by.his 10-year- 
old sister, Joan. Chess circles became 
aware of him three years ago (SI, April 
30, 1956) and his mother, a nurse 
who knew nothing of chess, began 
teleplioning acquaintances for advice 
on what she should do about invita- 
tions her son was receiving to play 
in Havana and other distant places. 
According to Mrs. Fischer he was an 
ordinary, happy-go-lucky youngster, 
no trouble at all, when suddenly he 
started spending all his time at chess 
boards, neglecting his homework and 
paj'ing little attention when spoken 
to. Then two years ago he entered the 
national junior tournament at Phila- 
delphia and the mystery was solved: 
he was a chess master. 

His record since last July has no 
equal. He won the junior champion- 
ship again, the youngest player to 
do so, and the only one to win it twice. 
In August he won the National Open 
at Cleveland over 175 contenders. Aft- 
er enrolling for his sophomore year in 
high school he entered the Rosenwald, 
winning the $600 first prize, custody 
of the Marshall Cup and the right to 
enter the zonal tournaments that 
will decide who is to go to Moscow 
to play for the world championship. 

Bobby's victory last week did not 
automatically entitle him to member- 
ship in the ranks of chess immortals. 
His game is still uneven, startlingly ex- 
pert when he is interested but liable to 
grow perfunctory when he is bored. 
Some of the strongest American players 
were not entered in the Rosenwald. 
(For that matter, the Russian masters 
have regularly beaten all American 
champions except Reshevsky.) But the 
main accidental element in Bobby’s 
triumph wa.s Reshevsky himself. He 
was late in reaching the tournament 
because he was playing in a match of 
international masters in Dallas, and, 
obviously tiring, drew his game with 
Bobby and lost to two young players 
he had often beaten in the past. He 
entered the final round half a point 
behind Bobby, who won eight games 
and drew five. Playing William Lom- 
bardy, Reshevsky launched a wild, des- 
perate attack in a final drive to tie for 
first place. He failed, but che.s.s club 


regulars were shouting and applauding 
as he resigned. 

Somebody remembered that bis de- 
feat gave Bobby the tournament. But 
the new champion of flie United States 
was running out the door before the 
cheering had died down. He had to get 
home to Brooklyn. After all. he was 
due in school next morning. 

ANYONE CAN YODEL 

rpo the naive city dweller, distraught 
with the clangor of bustling hu- 
manity, the finest thing about moun- 
tains may well seem their vistas of 
limitless silence. For the real Alpinist, 
nothing could be further from the 
truth. Long before they learned the 
art of skiing from their ycandinavian 
cousins in the North, Swiss mountain- 
eers were making the snowy passes 
ring with a caterwauling that echoed 
from the peak.s as though an entire 
people were in the throes of an ado- 
lescent voice change. Perpetuated 
through the years as a folk art, the 
mountaineer’s wail came to be known 
as yodeling. from the basic sounds (yo, 
di. le, yo' involved in its perpetration. 

Over the mountains the echoes rico- 
cheted, into France, into Italy and into 
the little Bavarian valley where one 
Magnus Bucher first saw the light of 
day some 30 years ago. The challenge 
of the mountains ringing his birth- 
place turned Magnus into an accredit- 
ed Alpine guide and an Olympic skier 
before he was out of his teens. Their 
melodic echoes filled his heart with 
delight. 



NONE DOWN 

First golfer on the moon is he. 
Yet mad enough to pop. 

Because of lack of gravity, 

The poor guy’s putt won’t drop. 

— Richakl) Akmouk 


Years later, when Champion Skier 
Bucher followed his old friend and 
Olympic teammate Willy Schaeffler 
to America, U.S. skiers were fascinated 
by his yodeling. “Can we do it too?’’ 
they asked, and Magnus graciously re- 
sponded with a neat manuscript of his 
own authorship bearing the challeng- 
ing title: Anyone Can Yndel. 

Magnus’ pupils were happy as larks, 
if not quite as melodious, hut the city 
folk who publLsh books turned a deaf 
ear. Magnus’ first effort to publish his 
own book was a failure: his collabora- 
tor pocketed $150 of Magnus’ hank 
roll and left town. Magnus at last 
found himself a printer who actually 



printed his text for $320. Then came 
the problem of selling it. With no 
money left for promotion, Magnus 
piled a stack of the books on the count- 
er of a local store in Boulder, Colo, and 
was amazed to see the first 25 copies 
selling like ski wax. A squib in a nation- 
al skiing magazine boosted sales to 400. 
This could scarcely be called a bonan- 
za, but Magnus, now a man with a mis- 
sion, carried on. Last summer, in Holly- 
wood, he sank what little money he had 
left in an LP recording which covered 
the yodeling course by ear. Cost: $349. 
Bucher’s bank balance: $56. 

Two months ago, when Magnus ap- 
peared on the quiz show What’a My 
Line? listeners from coast to coast filled 
the mails with requests for texts and 
records of Magnus’ course, enclosing 
the cash to pay for them. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, Magnus had overlooked 
the necessity of providing an address, 
and since he could not afford a tele- 
phone, not even the postman in Boul- 
der, Colo, knew where to look for him. 
All the letters went back to their send- 
ers, and Magnus Bucher, a Ph.D. can- 
didate at the local university, w-as right 
back where he started. 

By last week, things were looking 
up for the young man whose heart is 
in his throat. A jukebox promoter was 
angling for his record. Another TV 
show was making interested noises, 
and Magnus himself had converted his 
college quarters at 1146 Pleasant 
Street, Boulder into a conservatory 
hearing the impressive label; Bucher's 
School of Yodeling. 

Matriculation was still slow, but 
Magnus was hopeful. “After all,’’ he 
says, “there's not another man in the 
world who is doing this sort of thing.” 
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There are less of them nowadays, but the bosses of collegiate athletics — who convened in sober 
session while the nation’s football coaches met below — found that some remained to be fought 


F lanked on his left by Oklahoma’s 
Bud Wilkinson and on his right by 
Ohio State’s Woody Hayes, a former 
third-string end from Whittier College 
named Dick Nixon arose one day last 
week to make a speech. 

“Intercollegiate athletics,” said the 
Vice-President of the United States, 
‘‘are being more critically examined 
today than in any period in the last 
25 years. I would like to state some of 
my persona! views on the subject. 

"I believe that competitive sports 
are good for America’s young men. 
Americans need the fighting spirit, the 
determination, the teamwork, the dis- 
cipline which competitive athletics in- 
variably instills. 

“My only objection to competitive 
athletics is that there is not enough 
of it.” 

As good as two halfbacks 

This being a luncheon of the Ameri- 
can Football Coaches Association, the 
Vice-President could hardly have en- 
deared himself more to the voters pres- 
ent by passing out 200-pound half- 
backs. Nothing makes athletic coaches 
happier than talk of more athletics. 
Yet among the throng assembled in 
Philadelphia's Bellevue-Stratford ball- 
room, there were a few hard put to 
repress a shudder. Guests of the coach- 
es on this occasion, they were in town 
for a more important function than 
to eat baked chicken and listen to 
speeches. They were the athletic di- 
rectors, deans and department heads 
of the nation’s colleges and universities 
who had gathered as delegates to the 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion’s annual convention. It had tak- 
en them 52 years to get this business 
of intercollegiate athletics under con- 
trol in the first place and they sure 
didn’t want anyone— even a Vice-Pres- 
ident of the United States— to come 


along now with talk of more emphasis 
and upset the whole apple cart. 

As it turned out, there was no cause 
for worry. Mr. Nixon was really just 
winding up to pitch for President Ei- 
senhower’s youth fitness program, a 
project which the NCAA itself recog- 
nizes to be of such vast importance 
that much of the organization's own 
future planning revolves around the 
subject. So the delegates merely nod- 
ded happily and that afternoon, at the 
end of six quiet but not insignificant 
days, packed up and headed home. 

NCAA members, down to the small- 
est college representative, can hardly 
be blamed for the feeling of pride they 
share today over their organization. 
After almost half a century of stum- 
bling along in the darkness, in the past 
five years it has become an effective 
watchdog over the nation’s college 
athletic program. From a small, al- 
most totally ineffective group in the 
first decade of the century, and later 
an amorphous mass of colleges which 
seemed to be bound together only by 
the fact that they were colleges, the 
NCAA has developed into a tight- 
functioning unit with arms and legs, a 
healthy body and, most important of 
all, a brain. Since 1952 the NCAA has 
also grown two big hard fists and it is 
this, perhaps more than anything else, 
which has earned for it universal re- 
spect and so much recent success. 

Problems remain to be solved, of 
course, problems less acute than in the 
past but still big enough to prevent the 
NCAA from feeling that perfection is 
just around the corner. Captain Tom 
Hamilton, for example, head of the 
U.S. Navy’s wartime preflight physical 
training program and now athletic di- 
rector at Pitt, is, like President Eisen- 
hower, frankly alarmed at the state of 
fitness of the nation’s youth. 

“Incoming college students,” he told 


a round table during the convention, 
“are progressively in worse shape. More 
and more they lack the basic skills. I 
think it is mainly a problem of admin- 
istration. Kids are normally active if 
things are available for them to do.” 

“Despite the success of our Commit- 
tee on Infractions,” said NCAA Presi- 
dent Frank N. Gardner, a big, gray- 
maned man with a high-pitched voice 
who once played tackle for Cotner Col- 
lege and now heads the Department 
of Christian Thought at Drake Uni- 
versity, “there is still too much empha- 
sis on recruiting and subsidization. And 
we know that the television program 
is far from perfect.” 

A solution to red-shirting 

The ethically questionable practice 
of red-shirting, which holds an athlete 
out of competition one season so that 
he may stretch his competitive career 
over five years, could be abolished if 
other conferences were to follow the 
lead of the Big Ten in adopting an 
eight-semester limit, said the Rev. Ed- 
mund P. Joyce of Notre Dame. 

And George Young, of the Wiscon- 
sin Law School, reminded the conven- 
tion that it had still other tough, if 
relatively minor, nuts to crack. 

He noted that although excessive 
aid to athletes has been sharply cur- 
tailed, certain “fringe benefits,” in the 
form of high-paid summer jobs, still 
exist. “I hope,” said Young, “that the 
NCAA and its member institutions be- 
come highly inquisitive about the wage 
scale in relation to the competence of 
the boy to handle his job.” 

He also warned member schools that 
they should not relax their own en- 
forcement program just because the 
NCAA will now do the job for them. 
And Young was frankly worried about 
the excessive pressure on coaches to 
turn out a winner, thereby depriving 
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PHOTOGKAPHS BY niCUARD MEEK 


WON 


by ROY TERRELL 


DEDICATED FAN Dick Nixon talks foot- AFCA President James of Cornell, Ohio 
ball at coaches’ luncheon with {.left to right) State’s Hayes and Oklahoma’s Wilkinson. 



them of any chance for a philosophi- 
cal approach to their jobs. "Assembly- 
line athletic programs,” says Young, 
"are no good. Coaches should treat 
boys as individuals, not as parts of a 
machine.” What he was talking about 
was building character. 

Of most concern to Young, however, 
was the current hot issue of contract- 
jumping by coaches in order to accept 
fatter salaries at other schools. 

"Something must be done,” he said, 
"about migratory coaches who seem to 
regard contracts as unilateral agree- 
ments binding only upon the colleges. 
One solution has been suggested where- 
by the school would withhold part of 
the coach’s salary each year until he 
completes his full contract. I also heard 
another idea this morning: coaches 
who jump contracts would be declared 
ineligible for one year and be forced to 
sit out the season without salary. Sort 
of a red-shirting of coaches. The sug- 
gestion was offered facetiously, I sup- 
pose, but the implications are rather 
intriguing.” 

While the NCAA delegates were 
meeting on the 18th floor of the hotel 
to discuss the building of character and 
jumping of contracts, the character 
builders and contract-jumpers them- 
selves were gathering below. The fact 
that the National Collegiate Athlet- 
ic As.sociation and American Football 
Coaches Association were both con- 
vening in the same city at the same 
time was no coincidence. The NCAA 
ow'es its very existence to a black eye 
and a bloody nose in the first place, 
and it has never been far away from 
the football field in all the years since. 
In 1905 President Theodore Roosevelt 
became so concerned w'ith the rash of 
head and facial injuries brought on by 
the flying wedge that he ordered the 
competing colleges to get together and 
continued on page 52 



NCAA CHIEFTAIN Frank N. Gardner of ncaa troubleshooter Walter Byers 
Drake once played tackle, now preaches, talks to reporters at daily press conference. 


HEAD-COACHLESS Stanford staff, led by (left), wines and dines Utah’s Jack Curtice 
Assistant Athletic Director Chuck Taylor t«-earmi;i glasses) at famed Bookbinders. 
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PUNCH, SKILL 
THE HEART 


AND 


by GILBERT ROGIN 


An appraisal of the champions and leading contenders of 1958 in 
the six heaviest boxing divisions — featherweight to heavyweight 


P RIZKFIGHTERS are thrust into prom- 
inence with such intemperate speed 
these days that they become main- 
eventers before the public really gets a 
chance to know who they are and to 
learn what they can do. As a service 
to the televiewer and the occasional at- 
tending fan Sports Illustrated there- 
fore presents on the following pages an 
appraisal of the champions and top five 
contenders in the six heavier classes. 
Not included are the bantam and fly- 
weight divisions, in which there is neg- 
ligible action in the United States. 

When one sets out to evaluate prize- 
fighters, the two most important qual- 
ities to consider are skill and heart; 
condition is a property the spectator 
has a right to expect, and it is to the 
game’s discredit that he doesn’t always 
get it. Skill is relatively simple to ap- 
praise. A fellow boxes adeptly or clum- 
sily, defends well or poorly, has a 
mighty punch or a powder puff— all 
this is rather obvious. But heart, or 
lack of it, is more difficult to discern. 
A fighter is said to lack heart if he has 
a tendency to lose the initiative when 
the going gets rough, to go purely de- 
fensive, to lose the desire to fight back 
when he is hurt or knocked down. 
When he has heart, adversity stings 
him to greater effort. Most of the cham- 
pions listed here have first-rate fighting 
hearts. That, perhaps more than their 
craft, has made them champions. Lack 
of heart will prevent some of the con- 
tenders, whose skills are equally re- 
fined, from ever attaining a title. 

On certain nights, especially when 
the course of a match is to their liking, 
these relatively fainthearted fighters 
perform brilliantly. But watch when 
they are crowded, severely lagged, or 


dazzled by a flighty boxer. See if they 
go into a shell, change their styles rad- 
ically to an unnatural and somew'hat 
passive counterpunching strategy — 
though a good counterpuncher does 
not necessarily lack heart. Notice 
whether they become flustered and 
swing desperately without thought to 
aim or pattern — these are all signs of 
faintness of heart. On the other hand, 
watch how a Carmen Basilic, for in- 
stance, reacts to pain or misfortune. 
His unruffled, resolute manner amply 
demonstrates the soundness of his 
heart. As is said of courageous Thor- 
oughbreds, he is like hickory and does 
not bend. 

Examining the names and accom- 
plishments of the boxers discussed here, 
one could easily conclude that boxing 
— as an art or science — is in a grievous 
state. Rest easy, this has been the 
plaint from time to time throughout 
boxing history. It is true, nevertheless. 
What with the inroads of television 
and the concomitant closing of many 
small clubs, there are fewer boxers than 
ever and less talented ones because, for 
one, there are fewer opportunities to 
fight. Also, in the present economy, 
there are easier and better ways to 
make a living — if not to achieve the 
old glory— outside the prize ring. Al- 
though talent drops off sharply after 
the first few contenders in several of 
the divisions, the rankings do contain 
some remarkable fighters. There is Ray 
Robinson, beyond his peak, of course, 
but a fighter who would rank at the 
very top in any year; Carmen Basilio, 
a splendid fighting machine; Floyd 
Patterson, who has lately become one, 
and a host of young men not yet in 
the Lop six, who seem to have excellent 


futures if they are not rushed prema- 
turely into television’s maw. 

The rating of professional prizefight- 
ers is an old, inexact and occasionally 
dishonest business, but it does serve to 
establish a necessary hierarchy in the 
game. Most important, it settles who 
the champions (and top contenders) 
are in the various weight classes. There 
have been times when sev’eral mana- 
gers, w'ith the connivance of promoter's 
who liberally billed matches for one 
championship or another, simultane- 
ously claimed the same title for their 
boys. The middleweight division, par- 
ticularly, has a long, confused history 
of multiple claimants. In 1912, for 
instance, no less than seven middle- 
weights regarded themselves as cham- 
pions. Throughout the 1930s, there 
were usually two middleweight title- 
holders, one recognized by the Nation- 
al Boxing Association and the other by 
the New York commission, and often 
neither of them was recognized inter- 
nationally. There has been only one 
such case in the last few years, when 
the NBA recognized Raul Macias as 
the bantamweight champion, while Al- 
phonse Halimi was the choice of ev- 
eryone else. The two finally met and 
Halimi defeated Macias to become 
undisputed champion. 

It was not until recently that the 
NBA decided to publish monthly rank- 
ings of the 10 top contenders in each 
class. However Nat Fleischer’s The 
King magazine has for years published 
its own highly respected ratings, and 
its exhaustive compilation of boxing 
statistics has been of great help in com- 
posing this report. Sports Illustrated 
has used the NBA’s rankings here only 
because they are quasi official. 
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HEAVYWEIGHT 



FLOYD PATTERSON 


CHAMPION 

A fine, young, thoughtful champion 
who has all the moves. He is at 
once a resourceful boxer and a pun- 
ishing hitter, although his punch 
is not quite heavy enough on most 
occasions to take an opponent out 
with a single blow. Patterson has 
consummate hand speed and re- 
sponds with flurries of combina- 
tions to the most meager opening. 
He has splendid stamina, speed 
afoot and heart. His two defects 
are, curiously, opposites: at time.s 
he is overeager and throws punches 
off balance, even in mid-air; at 
times he is overcautious and lets 
attack opportunities slip by. He is 
devoted to small animals and small 
children. Record: W 33, L 1. 


L-loss, D-draw, NC-vo coniesl, 
ND-710 decision, TD-technical draw 


1: EDDIE MACHEN 



A sturdy, workmanlike, upright 
fighter, Machen has a good straight 
punch, particularly with the right 
hand, but is not too impressive as 
a hooker or infighter. He does not 
adapt easily, performing best from 
medium range, allowing for ample 
punching room. lie is open to right 
hands and, if pursued, tends to lo.se 
poise. Although he has a powerful 
punch, the feeling is that Machen 
is a manufactured rather than a 
natural fighter. His opponents have 
been largely hand-picked to suit his 
style - either ponderous, deliberate 
type.s like Johnny Holman or harm- 
less old men like Joey Maxim. He 
still needs in.struction and experi- 
ence. Record: W 23, L 0, 



ZORA FOLLEY 


A tall, even stately, fighter with 
great reach, Folley boxes from a 
classical upright stance, shooting 
out the left jab and creasing over, 
on occasion, with an overhand right. 
Rather than pick off punches, Fol- 
ley leans back to avoid them, which 
results in hi.s being, at times, of? 
balance for mustering a (juick coun- 
ter. He has a reputation as a lack- 
adaisical, safety-first fighter who 
can be bulled and discoiu-aged, a 
good counlerpuneher who would 
rather not lead. This reluctance has 
now been explained by a chronical- 
ly reinjured knuckle on his right 
hand, which he now protects with 
a radical hand wrapping. Record: 
W 39, L 2, D 1. 



3: ROY HARRIS 



Harris comes out of Cut and Shoot, 
Texas (pop. 193) and much has 
been toid of his barefoot beginnings. 
But little is known of Harris the 
fighter, since he has never fought 
outside of Texas or on TV. He's 
licked Bob Baker, but mild-hitting 
Bob put him down with a right 
hand. And he whupped Willie Pas- 
trano by beating him to the punch, 
slipping to the right on Willie’s sec- 
ond jab and coming back with a 
right to the body. When Willie 
wised to this, Harris feinted him 
with his right hand and landed a 
left hook. Said Willie: “He is effec- 
tively awkward.” Harris has been 
brought along with great care in 
friendly arenas. Record: W2i, LO. 



4: WILLIE PASTRANO 


He is the fastest heavyweight afoot, 
this New Orleanian with the sullen 
good looks and the elaborately 
curled hair. And he most surely can 
travel, bounce, dance, slide and 
glide. Nimblene.ss and grace are his 
preoccupations. Pastrano can jab 
prettily — his chief weapon — he ha-s 
quick hand.s, but is, at best, a me- 
diocre puncher. Thi.s is due, per- 
haps;, to his constantly being on his 
toes and therefore not sufficiently 
set to deliver a jarring blow. lie is 
a guileful evader, takes a punch 
well and rallies nicely when hit. 
Pastrano looked sluggish in defeat- 
ing Willi Besmanoff la.st Novem- 
ber. He needs more power if he is to 
be a threat. Record: W 44, L 5, D 5. 



5: NINO VALDES 


Geraldo Ramos Ponciano Valdes, 
called Nino, the 33-year-old, 6-foot 
3-inch Cuban with skin the hue of 
fine Havana wrapper, was once 
(1954-55) ranked the No. 1 chal- 
lenger to Rocky Marciano’s title. 
A .series of defeats depreciated his 
stock and only this month has 
he regained the top five. Valdes, 
though somewhat cumbrous, is a 
skillful boxer for his ma-ss and has 
a fine right hand. He prefers to 
counterpunch, and there is con- 
troversy about the size of his heart. 
La-st February he finished Joe Er- 
skine, the British champion and a 
possible opponent for Floyd Pat- 
terson, in the first round. Record: 
W 41. L 14, D 2. 

CONTINUED 
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LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHT 



ARCHIE MOORE 


CHAMPtON 

Age apparently cannot anther nor 
custom stale the infinite ability and 
variety of the game’s most vener- 
ated pappy guy. No current practi- 
tioner, with the possible exception 
of Willie Pep and Ray Robinson, 
has done so much positive thinking 
on the art and such re-sourceful ap- 
plication. Moore has lordly confi- 
dence, extreme cunning and the pa- 
tience to husband his strength and 
wail for the propitious moment. 
He can almost “see” with his hands 
and thereby thread a punch home. 
He is accomplished at smothering 
and picking off blows with his fore- 
arms, shoulders and gloves and has 
a fine punch, too. Record: W 161, 
L 114. D 5. 



HAROLD JOHNSON 


This 29-year-old Philadelphian, 
celebrated for eating the "doped” 
orange, has been fighting for 1.3 
years and has learned his lessons 
well. He has magnificent boxing 
ability and is a sharp hitler who is 
capable of taking a man out with 
a single well-timed and delivered 
blow. Unfortunately he tends to be 
extremely cautious under pressure 
and his style becomes mechanical 
and unpleasing, Johnson is also not 
the bravest fighter and there are 
plentiful doubts about the stouts 
ness of his chin and the consistency 
of his purpo.se. There is no doubt, 
however, that when Johnson is hav- 
ing an “on” night, he is extremely 
dangerous. Record: W 55, L 8. 



YVON DURELLE 


“You can’t kill a Durelle,” Yvon’s 
family doctor has said, and it is this 
enduring condition which is largely 
responsible for his eminence. Du- 
relie shows little boxing ability, but 
he is a rugged and tenacious type, 
whose crude movements and wildly 
careering swings make him a met- 
tlesome and troublesome opponent. 
He admits he does not always have 
the opportunity to get into the 
best of shape. Durelle’s main con- 
cern is the fleet of fishing boats he 
owns in his native Baie St. Anne, 
N.B. "My future is in fishing,” he 
says. "Boxing is a hobby, and my 
heart wouldn’t be broken if I didn’t 
win any titles.” Record: W 46, L 16, 
D 2, NC I. 



3: TONY ANTHONY 


Although he can box like a ban- 
dit and hit resoundingly, it seems 
that young Anthony, like Aristot- 
le’s tragic hero, has a flaw resident 
within him which is his doom. For 
a while it appeared as though it 
might be a gentle chin, but against 
Durelle’s moderately heavy blows 
last June his chin was unyielding, 
but his heart seemed to give out 
when he found he could not put the 
man away. In the Moore fight last 
September, however, he was gal- 
lant to a fare-thee-well, although 
his chin ultimately was his undo- 
ing. Boxing's cynical citizens still 
must be shown that his heart is 
not faint, his chin not dime-store 
china. Record: W 30, L 5, D 1. 



WILLY HOEPNER 


It is quite baffling to find Hoepner 
here ranked so high. In his only 
U.S. performance— at Milwaukee 
in 1956 — Southpaw Hoepner was 
knocked out in the second round 
by Chuck Spieser and showed very 
little save for several right leads to 
the body. Hoepner watches, waits 
and boxes — German papers call 
him The Mathematician and thus 
is often absolutely colorless. He 
does, however, have a substan- 
tial right-hand punch which has 
knocked them out in his native 
Germany. As one Frankforter said: 
“He’s beautiful to watch, but he’s 
very cold.” He is, in addition, very 
old: he will be 35 next month. Rec- 
ord: W 48, L 8, D 3. 



YOLANDE POMPEY 


Yolande James Michael Sonney 
Caius Pompey Babaihy, of Prince- 
ton, Jamaica, B.W.I. and London, 
England is really a better fighter 
than he looks. He doe.s not show 
to advantage against pressers or 
bobbers and weavens but is an ac- 
complished adversary against the 
straight - up - and - down fighter. 
Pompey fights in the orthodox Eng- 
lish style, left elbow tucked well in, 
always ready to use a straight right. 
His most damaging punch is a right 
hook, although he is no particular 
threat as a Wnger. According to 
one British observer, Pompey “is 
really one of the gamest kids in the 
game— and one of its real toffs.” 
Record: W 33. L 4. D 3. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


MIDDLEWEIGHT 



CARMEN BASILIO 


Marvelous condition, resolve and a 
mean fighting disposition are the 
makings of this champion. Basilic 
does not discourage, no matter how 
thick the going gets, plodding de- 
terminedly on in his flat-footed pur- 
suit. He has middling power with 
either hand but his left hook is his 
most celebrated punch, particular- 
ly to the body. He has a wonderful 
chin but cuts ea.sily about the eyes. 
A boxer with good footwork, who 
is able to move from side to side, 
in and out, could outpoint him. 
And it remains to be seen — while 
giving away an expected five or six 
I)ounds — how he will do against 
the division’s young bombers. Rec- 
ord: W 52, L 12, D 7. 



1: RAY ROBINSON 


What tense to tell of the Sugarman, 
that canny cock of the walk: the 
past or the present? He has had it 
all: the quickness and the deceit, 
the sudden power, the good, mov- 
ing legs, the will and the dazzling 
way. Now these are but a residue 
to which he can no longer add; only 
call upon until it is, at last, u.sed 
up. But Ray has lost much of the 
will. Training, even with Soldier 
Jones softly whistling him Su-ee< 
Lorraine to skip rope by, is a tire- 
some necessity. If he fights Basilio 
again it would be foolhardy to re- 
gard it only as the last payday. “We 
that are young shall never see so 
much . . a-s Albany said of Lear. 
Record: W 140, L 6, D 2, ND 1. 


2: GENE FULLMER 



A brawling, little, club fighter who 
charges doggedly, throwing fists, 
arms, head and shoulders at his 
opponent. He ha-s marvelous pur- 
pose, toughness and stamina, and 
although he pos.sesses very little 
punch, he keeps swinging as though 
he had one. He has scanty boxing 
abilitj' but hi.s inherent awkward- 
ness proves puzzling. Fullmer has 
a formidable defense of rigid, verti- 
cal forearms which cage his head, 
but sometimes, in his fury, he neg- 
lects it. Fullmer can also be a quick 
and reasonably effective counter- 
puncher. His strength, however, is 
his main asset and he makes sound 
u.se of it in infighting. Record: 
W 43, L 4. 



JOEY GIARDELLO 


A first-class fighter for four or five 
rounds, but if he doesn’t hurt you 
early he looks just to beat you. Al- 
though predominantly a hooker, 
he has a strong right cross and likes 
to make a combination of the left 
hook followed by a right uppercut. 
Giardello is a reasonably upright 
guy who can evade a punch. He has 
a tendency to get discouraged and 
there have been fitful complaints 
about the quality of his heart. Giar- 
dello's most spectacular defeat 
came after he belabored a South 
Philadelphia filling station attend- 
ant about the head with a crutch 
in 1954. He was paroled after 15 
weeks in Holmesburg Prison. Rec- 
ord: W 71, L 13, D 5, ND 1. 



4: RORY CALHOUN 


Rory’s Sunday punch is a clubbing, 
overhand right which he cocks awe- 
somely before launching. It is sup- 
plemented by a somewhat tenta- 
tive jab and a sweeping left hook. 
Although Calhoun can be led on a 
merry chase by the stab-and-elutch 
guy, he is bad news when he gets 
the range. In early fights he seemed 
to have a weak foundation, but 
that has not been evident of late. 
He ha.s picked up one bad hab- 
it, however; impatiently pawing a 
thigh with a glove, a mannerism 
which a quick puncher may take 
advantage of. His given Christian 
name is Herman; and, yes, Virginia, 
he was named after the film actor. 
Record:W31,L2, Dl. 



5: CHARLES HUMEZ 


Known as the “machine de boxe" 
in his native France, Humez has 
fought professionally but twice in 
the U.S., losing narrowly to Ralph 
(Tiger) Jones and Gene Fullmer. 
In these two efforts he showed that 
he was a diligent, well-conditioned 
and brave fist fighter who doted on 
infighting. He also makes good and 
consistent use of the left jab, even 
to the body. Humez is reasonably 
open to a right hand, a.s his eauli- 
flowered left ear testifies, and he 
cuts quite easily. Be.sides having 
-some 300 amateur bouts, he has 
campaigned as a pro for 10 years 
and may well be reaching the close 
of a good, if not spectacular, career. 
Record; W 91, L 6, D 1, ND 1. 
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2: GIL TURNER 



WSTEeWliBHT 



ISAAC LOGART 


Like Kid Gavilan, the bolo-punch- 
ing ex-champ with the hooded, I'ep- 
tilian eyes, Logart wears white ring 
shoes, comes from Camaguey, Cuba 
and has a lot of the old flash. He is 
a picture fighter who moves accord- 
ing to the book. He has a variety of 
punches and good legs but, alas, 
not the biggest heart in the world. 
When the going gets tough he be- 
comes a defensive fighter, slipping, 
warding, feinting admirably, but he 
is reluctant to take the initiative. 
In a word, he is a procrastinator. 
Although he takes a punch nicely, 
a smart puncher will beat him, The 
younge.sL of a family of 1 1 boys and 
three girls, Logart is a skilled me- 
chanic. Record: W' 52, L 7, D 5. 



The trouble with Turner is that he 
is not really a welter. His best fight- 
ing weight is as a 1 50- to 1 o3-pound- 
er, and he is weakened when he ha.s 
tomake weight. Conversely, Turner 
is at a con-siderable disadvantage 
when he fights full-grown middle- 
weights, and he often does. Withal, 
he is a courageous, feisty and well- 
conditioned fighter, always hustling 
forward, throwing an unrelenting 
succession of punches. Although he 
doesn’t hit with any great power, 
Turner is a pleasing fist fighter be- 
cause of his willing ways. On de- 
fense, he does not attempt to evade 
blow.s, instead picks them off on the 
way in with elbows, gloves and 
arms. Record: W' 55, L 15, D 1. 



VIRGIL AKINS 


The career of the St. Louis Honey- 
bear has been curiously inconsis- 
tent: one night a tiger, another, a 
lamb. This has been attributed to 
brittle hands, lack of condition and 
a disposition to work no harrier 
than the demands of a particular 
bout necessitate. Akins is a good 
puncher with unusually long arms 
and has a very sneaky right hand. 
His best blows are body shots and 
he belly-jabs beautifully. When he 
is tigerish, Akins is a shifty, aggres- 
sive fighter, but despite hi.s indus- 
try and cute ways he has never 
caught the fancy of the crowd. He 
is strangely colorless and, indeed, 
something of a mechanic. Record: 
W 45, L 17, D 1. 


4: VINCE MARTINEZ 



An adroit and highly skilled boxer, 
Martinez has, as his major weap- 
ons. an efficient jab and a whale of 
a right hand. Once he hurts you, 
he shucks his aloof ways and wades 
in strong with both hands for the 
finish. He is also a remarkable de- 
fensive fighter, as his dapper fea- 
tures attest. There has been opinion 
that Martinez becomes overcau- 
tious when ho is ahead, that he is 
too concerned with maintaining his 
noble profile and that his heart is 
not what it could be in the hurly- 
burly. “I don’t want to be a bloody 
hero,” Martinez has said. “I want 
to win without getting hurt if 1 can 
help it. Why should I slick my chin 
out?” Record: W 58, L 5. 



CASPAR ORTEGA 


El Indio is unusually tall for a wel- 
terweight (almost 6 feet) but makes 
despairingly little use of his height 
and reach, being disinclined to 
stand off and box with the jab and 
cross. He prefers, instead, to bustle 
headlong in on his long legs, run- 
ning like a man on a treadmill, to 
crouch, weave and come up inside 
with right uppercuts, or Hail away 
with pumping shots to the body. 
Ortega is easy to hit; he does not 
slip or .sucker leads and counter. He 
takes a punch well, however, and 
has plenty of heart. His condition 
is uncertain and his punch not too 
damaging. Ortega is 22 years old 
and was born in Colonia Morelos, 
Mexico. Record; W 42, L 10, D 1. 



6: TONY DeMARCO 


An unruly, rough-housing fighter, 
DeMarco has a first-rate left hook, 
fair right hand and a meaningles.s 
jab. Punching power is, assuredly, 
his principal a.sset. Since he has be- 
come something of a success— and 
no longer hungry, as it is said— he 
seems to have lost a little edge. He 
is a smart fighter who can slip a 
punch well and come back strong 
with a hook. If you move, you can 
confuse him. If you are aggressive, 
you can take it out of him. He has 
a tendency to tire in the late rounds, 
not so much physically, however, 
as mentally. DeMarco, born Leo- 
nardo Liotta, was briefly welter- 
weight champ in 1955. Record; W 
54, L 10. D 1. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


LIGHTWEIGHT 


JOE BROWN 

CHAMPION 

Burdened with a name which reads 
like an inept alias, Joe Brown has 
fought in what they call obscurity 
for 1 2 years and even now, as cham- 
pion, is little known and lightly re- 
garded. It is a shame, for Brown is 
a first-rate boxer-puncher who has 
a thorough mastery of his craft, 
superb legs for a man of 31 and a 
good sense of strategic pace. A clev- 
er counterpuncher. Brown has a 
snappy jab which he often hooks 
off, a sparingly used but powerful 
right. If you give him room, he’ll 
pull you out of position and, as one 
manager grandly phrases it- anni- 
hilate you. He doesn't like to be 
crowded, however. Record; W 67, 
L 14, D 9, NC 2. 


1; KENNY LANE 



He is one of Ihe mast deceptive 
fighters in the business, and not 
only because he is a left-hander. 
The last, of course, compounds 
an opponent’s bewilderment- the 
right jab, the left cross, the way 
the lefty moves away from right.- 
hand shots. Lane’s greatest asset is 
his ability to get set before hitting; 
and he hits hard and can inflict cuts. 
In addition. Lane is an accurate 
puncher, fair infighter and takes 
a good wallop. In fact, be has nev- 
er been counted out. His deception 
is also due to well-reasoned bobs, 
weaves and spins. His best fighting 
weight, however, seems to be sev- 
eral pound.s over the division limit. 
Record: W 51, L 5. 




RALPH DUPAS 


Trained by the prudent Whitey Es- 
neault, the one-legged New Orlean- 
ian who doesn’t like to see his boys 
get hurt (Heavyweight Pastrano is 
another chary pupil), Dupas devel- 
oped into such a flighty, stab-and- 
run, pop hitter that he was called 
Native Dancer. The fans used to 
turn out in the expectation that 
one night someone would catch up 
with him — and, pow! Although he 
now attempts to be m<5re aggres- 
sive, Dupas still has a minimum of 
power, but he is an artful boxer 
who uses the ring and ropes ex- 
tremely well. Lately he has fought 
as a 141- to 142-pounder and it is 
felt that he may be outgrowing 
his class. Record: W 68, L 8, D 6. 



3: DUILIO LOI 


The chief defect of this husky Ital- 
ian fighter is, as one manager puts 
it, “that he is not constantly at the 
top of his form. Sometimas he even 
turns out to be utterly mediocre.’’ 
When Loi is in condition and has 
the proper attitude, he is an in- 
genious and elusive boxer who has 
exceptional judgment and surpris- 
ing speed of hand and foot. Born in 
Trieste of Sardinian extraction, the 
28-year-old European champion 
has fought only once in the U.S., 
outpointing Glen Flanagan at Mi- 
ami Beach early in 1955. He is ap- 
parently reluctant to return, how- 
ever, except, and even that is 
doubtful, for a title bout. Record: 



WILLIE TOWEEL 


Kid brother of the former (1950- 
.52) world bantamweight champi- 
on, Vic Toweel, Willie came within 
a whisker of winning that very title 
in 1 955 when he held Robert Cohen 
to a draw. Toweel is es.sentially a 
fast, clever, upright boxer with 
good footwork and a sound defense, 
lie has a fine left jab, a fairly solid 
right counter but no real power in 
his left hand. Although he has an 
impressive number of knockouts, 
they have been scored against op- 
position that can hardly be regard- 
ed as demanding. Toweel, who has 
never fought in the U.S., lives in 
Johannesburg, South Africa and is 
of Lebanese extraction. Record: 
W 37, LI. D 2. 


5: PAOLI ROSI 



Something of a late bloomer, Rosi, 
who will be 30 this month, didn’t 
start fighting professionally until 
1951. Partially bald and aquiline of 
feature, Rosi is a hard, quick, clev- 
er puncher, particularly with his 
right hand, has a neat defense and 
is regarded as an accurate hitter. In 
his last outing against Johnny Bus- 
so, however, he was often wild, due, 
perhaps, to the effects of a long 
layoff'. He has been knocked out 
twice but both fights were stopped 
because of cuts; Rosi is known in 
the trade as a bad bleeder. Orig- 
inally from Rieti, Italy, a city 70 
miles distant from Rome, Rosi now 
resides in The Bronx. Record: 
W 27, L 4, D 1. 
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FEATHERWEIGHT 



HOGAN (KID) BASSEY 


The first Nigerian to gain a world’s 
chsimp)t)nship,BHsseyslartedscrap- 
ping for chunks of ice in a Calabar 
cold-storage plant when he was 10 
and named Okon Bassey Asuquo. 
In his onlyU.S.appearance.inwhich 
he outpointed Miguel Berrios last 
April, the stubby Bassey was sin- 
gularly impressive. He is essential- 
ly a puncher with a redoubtable 
left hand, and is very long on heart 
and intensity. He is a good hooker, 
throws swift jabs and a combina- 
tion built of hooks to the body and 
a robust right to the head. Al- 
though Bassey has been knocked 
down with some frequency, he usu- 
ally bounces right back. Record: 
VV 49, L 10, D 1. 



1: CHERIF HAMIA 


He is a good, smart, busy combi- 
nation fighter who moves with alac- 
rity and purpose, and he was ex- 
ceedingly well thought of when he 
won three fights here in 1956. Ha- 
mia is alert to all openings, is an 
excellent counterpuncher and is al- 
ways superbly conditioned. Like 
most P'rcneh pugilists (he was born 
in Guergnon, Algeria), his chin is 
nicely protected by closely held 
gloves. He fights in rattling flurries 
and hits sharply, although not re- 
nowned as a knockout puncher in 
recent years, fiamia likes to force 
the issue with a series of peppery 
jabs and then close with a sequenc.- 
of bristling rights and lefts. Rec- 
ord: W 31, L 2, D 2. 



2: DAVEY MOORE 


A chunky (he is only 5 feet 3 inches 
tall), elubfighler who punches sol- 
idly but does not always maintain 
the pace. He is known as a good 
front runner but has a tendency to 
go into a shell when the going gels 
sticky. Moore has risen rapidiy in 
the rankings by dim of winning 
all five of his starts last year. The 
19.)2 AAU featherweight champion, 
Moore was on the U.S. Olympic 
team that year and advanced to 
the quarter-finals before losing for 
want of aggressiveness. He lives in 
Springfield, Ohio, is married, has 
two children and is an enthusiastic 
hunter. Moore’s father is pastor of 
the Jesus Only church in Urbania, 
Ohio. Record: W 27, L 5, D 1 


3: RICARDO MORENO 



He is called Fajarito or “the liilie 
bird,” but he is a formidable and 
violent battler. In 33 bouts he ha.s 
knocked out 29 (most of them, in- 
deed, nonentities). Moreno is never 
on his toes and therefore has the 
leverage to throw his most awesome 
combination — a double left hook; 
ribs first, head after. He has abso- 
lutely no defense and takes punches 
with haughty disdain. If you are 
cute enough to stay out of his way, 
you can outpoint him, an<l even 
Pajarito can be out-bludgeoned. 
His manager had a revealing excu.se 
after his lone knockout; “He hits 
so hard, he thinks he don’t have to 
train — only in front of dance or- 
chestras.” Record: W 29, L3, TD 1. 



4: IKE CHESTNUT 


A cta.ssy and quite durable com- 
bination puncher. Chestnut has 
quickness of hand and can fight ei- 
ther from long range, boxing .smart- 
ly and keeping his man off balance 
with the jab, or go inside and 
mix it. Chestnut is a fast starter 
but sometimes tends to lose his 
form and composure under pres- 
sure. He was not con.sidered much 
of a bleeder until Moreno .stopped 
him on a cut cheek last November. 
Che.stnut had a long amateur cam- 
paign, with All-Army and Golden 
Glove.s titles among his 86 tri- 
umphs. Before becoming a profes- 
sional boxer, he worked as a sail 
cutter and as a hospital orderly. 
Record; W 28, L 9, D 3. 



ISIDRO MARTINEZ 


The Panamanian champion has, as 
a bewildered Ike Chestnut once 
said, “a cockeyed style. . . . (He 
does'; a lot of goofy stuff." Izzy’s 
goofiness comes, in the main, from 
a practice of switching over to a 
southpaw stance, either for the mo- 
ment or for H sequence of rounds. 
He is an extremely quick, shifty 
and courageous boxer, darling in 
and out, jabbing, dancing off, duck- 
ing, whirling about and lowering 
with his best punch, a left hook. 
Martinez, 23, wa.s born in the coast- 
al hamlet of Cacique, moved early 
to Colon but presently lives far 
from the capital at Las Mercedes 
Beach becau.se he likes its solitude. 
Record: W 19, L 3, D 1. 
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TORSION-AIRE 

• WHAT IT IS • WHAT IT DOES • WHY IT iS BEST FOR YOU 


Last year Clirysler Corporation proved diat America 
was ready for sometliing new in tlie way of ride and 
handling. And Torsion-Airc lias given people just 
wliat they wanted . . . and at no extra cost! 

Torsion-Aire is Chrysler Corporation’s name for its 
riihher-isohiLcd, hall-joint, anti-dip, torsion bar sys- 
tem of suspension. And it’s inii<jue among American 
cars. Its design comes from a fresh start, a clean 
drawing hoard. It is based on the Indief that piei;e- 
meal modifications — and design compromises to 
accommodate optional suspension elements— are no 
mat(T for a fully integrated, balanced svstern de- 
signed as a whole, with tlic whole car in mind. 

As a result, it’s the most advanced suspension system 
yet developed. No other gives you all these impor- 
tant advantages: 

• Torsion-Aire is built right into the car. It’s not 
“added on” or “extra”. The Torsion-Aire system was 


designed for the car . . . the car was designed for it. 

• Torsion-Aire is a complete system. It is designed 
“in depth” to eliminate your three biggest handling 
problems. No more starting squat. No more sway on 
lurn.s. No more braking nose-dive. 

• Torsion-x\ire is standard C(iuipment on all 
Chrysler Corporation car5 — and at no extra cost. 
Suspension isn’t an ac:ccssory you can take or do 
without. It’s as basic to the car as wheels. 

• Torsion-Aire is a jiroven system. Unlike untried 
systems, Torsion-Aire has lieen jn-oved by liillions of 
passenger car miles— by more than a million satis- 
fied owners. 

Want more proof of Torsion-Aire superiority? Take 
the Torsion-Aire road test. You don’t have to seek out 
special conditions. With a bump in almost any block 
—and a corner at the end of it— you can prove this 
new kind of ride to yourself in the first quarter mile! 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION ^>.THE LOOK 

PLYMOUTH • DODGE • DESOTO • CHRYSLER • IMPERIAL 
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Beat the ‘Nalu’ and You 



Win the Race 


That’s the claim of Designer Lapworth (left) as 
West Coast sailors prepare for the Acapulco race 


c:. WTIJ.IA.M I.APWDRIH 


by EZRA BOWEN 


A LOT OF UNKIND THINGS have been said about Peter 
Grant’s Nalu II, shown at right rushing past Diamond 
Head at the finish of the last Honolulu Race. Because of 
her high topsides, which have helped her to a comfortable 
handicap under the complex statutes of yacht racing, she 
has been called an indelicate rule beater. Because of her 
high center of gravity and light hull that lacks driving 
power, she has been called a dog to windward in a heavy 
blow. For the same reason of light displacement, and the 
quick motion that results from it, she has been called a 
poor sleeping boat. And most of all, because of the reverse 
curve or sheer of her deckline, because of her flush deck, 
i.e., cabin top that extends all the way out to the gun- 
wales, and because of her outward sloping transom, she 
has been called ugly as sin. 

That’s what some people have said. But the important 
thing to say about hlalu this week when she lines up for 
the Acapulco race alongside 37 of the finest yachts on the 


West Coast is that Nalv will probably win the race. And 
if she doesn’t actually win, she is almost sure to chase the 
winner right down to the wire and scare him half to death 
before she is through. 

“Beat the Nalu,” says Bill Lapworth, “and you gen- 
erally win the race.” Lapworth might well be prejudiced 
in Nalu's favor, since he designed the boat, but the rec- 
ord bears him out. Last summer. Legend beat Nalu to 
Honolulu by 3 hours on corrected time and won the race. 
Two years ago, Eventide got to Acapulco 22 hours and 
31 minutes ahead of .Vafw and won the race. In the 1954 
Bermuda race, her only major effort on the East Coast, 
Halu took second in Class C. And in the 1955 Honolulu, 
she slipped a notch but still proved her point by finishing 
third. So much for her racing capabilities. As for the nasty 
things people say about her, that is the way tradition- 
alists are likely to talk about light-displacement boats. 

COJiH'HMfd 



.SHA<'I<)l'S CAIMN of .V(d« lias 6 4 inches headroom, meas- 

ures 24 fei-i B inclu'-s from forwarrl end of cockpit > 1 : lo for- 
ward end of forecastle 6‘. with no obstructions in between. Par- 
tial luilkheitds subdivide cabin into convenient iinii.s but do not 
impede passage. Tucked beneath deck to port and starboard of 


cockpit are 6-foot-b,v-2-foot-4-iiu'h ■(luarier berths 2 . Galley 
3' has sink, iwo-hurner Coteinaii stove, with chart table and 
icebox to starboard. Midships area 4 has full berth ami settee 
berth to port and starboard. Water tanks are under the settee 
berths. Foivcasile also hies iwo full berths. H.-ad ■ s is enclosed. 



PERENNIAL RUNNER-UP IN TOP PACIFIC RACES. “NALU" KINISHEO SECOND IN 1956 ACAPULCO RACE AND IN HONOLULU RACE (ABOVE) 



■'NALU ll” 


LOA, 46 FT. 1 IN, 
LWL. 32 FT. 8 IN. 


LKJHT-DlSPL.ACEMEiNT hull has 
fiaUish boilom, fin ktcil, hifijh Uip- 
sidps, les.s bulk to pu.sh, through sea. 




"FIGARO" 


LOA. 47 FT. 5 IN,'' 
LWL: 32 FT, 6 IN 


K EE L-C ENTER BOARD design 
has broad beam, shallow keel supple- 
mented by board, is strong .sea boat. 



"DORADE' 


LWL. 39 FT. 6 IN. CONVENTION.AL-KEEL boat has 

narrow beam, deep draft, is fast sail- 
er but tends to be wet in rough water. 



i 



COURSE FROM SAN ^lEGO 

.. -f 




MOST POPULAR liRhl-displacemenl design in California is Lap- 
worth’s light, fast L-36 sloop. Two L-36s will enter Acapulco race. 


ACAPULCO RACE 

mnlmued 

A traditionalist in yacht design is somebody who favors 
fat, tough centerboarders like the typical Sparkman & 
Stephens yawl, Figaro HI {see diagram), and the Escapade 
(above), designed by Philip L. Rhodes. Or he likes them 
deep in the keel, narrow in the beam, with a front silhou- 
ette like a wine glass — Dorade, for example, the sensation 
of the ’30s. All these boats have long records of fine rac- 
ing performance, particularly on the East Coast, the bas- 
tion of U.S. yachting tradition. 

There is some sound nautical reasoning behind these 
traditions. A boat like Dorade sails beautifully on all 
points of the wind. Her type sails .so well, however, that 
the racing rules have handicapped it out of first place 
in practically every important salt-water race in the past 
half-dozen years. Furthermore, a deep-keel boat is likely 
to spend a discouraging amount of time getting stuck and 
unstuck on the bottoms of shallow eastern harbors. For 
the above reasons, and also because cruising and racing 
in the East involve a lot of rugged beating to wind- 
ward, where broad beam and heavy timbers keep a boat 
up and driving, the centerboard yawls have come to be 
the predominant type. 

In California, things are different. Most of the big races 
are a combination of a short- or a light-windward leg and 
a long slide down the wind. Under these conditions, there 
is nothing like Nalu. 

By definition, all light-displacement boats weigh less— 
Nahi, a 46-footer, weighs 22,300. So does Finisterre (SI, 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



OLD C'A.MFAIGNEH, 72-foot Eticapade, finished first in 1956, will 
carry SPORTS ILLUSTRATED boating reporter in this year’s event. 



DARK HOUSE of race is new Rocking Chair III, another Lap- 
worth creation. Designer plans to sail aboard her from San Diego. 


June 18, 1956), but she is 7 feet shorter. They have less 
bulk below the waterline, less mass to push through the 
water. Therefore, they start quickly, responding to the 
slightest puff of wind. This is just as well on the .A.capulco 
race, since on the last 678 miles light puffs are what you get. 

The lack of heft and high center of gravity does indeed 
hurt going to windward in heavy weather, but in California 
sailing there aren’t that many slug- 
ging matches. Going to leeward in a 
fresh breeze, however, Nahi really 
flies. And here again she is perfectly 
suited to the Acapulco race, since the 
usual wind from San Diego to Cabo 
San Lucas is dead astern at 15 knots 
(see map). Under these conditions, 
iVoh/’s light hull climbs up on the 
long Pacific rollers and races down 
their backs, often exceeding by as 
much as 3 knots her theoretical max- 
imum speed of about 9 knots. 

When she gets to Acapulco, her 
narrow fin keel will be in no danger 
of hitting the bottom, 14 fathoms 
away at the Boca Chica entrance and 
6 fathoms in the boat basin. 

After the race, on the long cruise 
back, some of her other characteris- 
tics, unattractive to her critics, will 
become mighty attractive to the crew 
of Nalu. The high topsides, which 
may make her a rule beater, and the 


reverse sheer, which may make her ugly, also combine 
to pro\ide a main cabin {see drawing) as roomy as that 
on a boat 20 feet longer. Her skipper, Peter Grant, calls 
her “the hotel,’’ and she is almost that spacious and com- 
fortable. The light weight is going to be an advantage 
north of Cabo San Lucas if time runs so short that it 
becomes necessary to turn on the engine, A light boat 
can get along on very little gasoline, 
and there are perhaps three gas docks 
on the entire 753-mile length of the 
west coast of Baja California. 

As for her quick motion, .Yniw is 
undeniably less stable at anchor 
than a heavier boat. However, heavy 
boats have other things wrong with 
them, not the least of which is their 
cost. The price of a yacht is fig- 
ured in dollars per pound, and the 
going rate is about $2 to $2.50 per 
pound. Furthermore, in the matter 
of physical comfort, ail yachting 
has to be taken in perspective. No 
boat is as comfortable as a house. 
And anyone who says otherwise is 
letting his enthusiasm for salt wa- 
ter run away with him. Yachting 
is an adventure, and the cruise back 
from Acapulco is one of the great- 
est of marine adventures (SI, Jan. 
28, 1957). It’s well worth a little 
bouncing around. 



ORGANIZER of first Acapulco race held in 
1953 was popular, cigar-smoking Francisco 
(Paco) de la Macorra, leading Mexican 
yachtsman and host for American sailors. 
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CARDS ON THE TABLE 

by CHARLES GOREN 


Sam, You Made the 
Suit Too Long 


T heur are two factors which, more than any others 
appear to affect the clear vision of a vast majority of 
bridge players. One is possession of 100 honors, the other 
is the holding of a six-card suit. Either of these condi- 
tions is apt to induce a declarer complex, and, when they 
are both present, partner's chance of playing the hand 
is negligible indeed. 

Exhibit A tor the prosecution is here submitted: 


NORTH 



.SOUTH WEST 

1 spade Pass 

4 no trump Pass 

6 spades Pass 


NORTH 
2 clubs 
5 diamonds 
Pass 


EAST 

Pass 

Pass 

Pass 


This department is of course withholding its endorse- 
ment of the bidding sequence employed by North and 
South in the current offering. South opened modestly 


enough with one spade, but North got off on the wrong 
foot when he chose to respond with a bid of two clubs. Not 
that there is anything theoretically wrong with such a re- 
sponse. North has ample strength to justify probing at the 
level of two. However the response of two clubs involves 
what we regard as postponing the agony. It simply means 
that North will have to take further action to paint a 
more descriptive picture of his holding. Inasmuch as he 
holds 13 points he should be willing to insist upon an 
eventual game contract, and the contract best suggested 
by his holding would be no trump. A response of two no 
trump, forcing to game, is therefore the approved choice 
and sets the stage for South to assay the trick-taking pow- 
er of the combined holding. 

When North chose the “over-delicate approach” with 
his call of two clubs. South, properly excited, uttered the 
magic words “four no trump,” and with that utterance 
he dug the grave for a promising enterprise. North an- 
nounced the holding of an ace, and South then sealed the 
bargain at six spades. 

Unhappily, the heart opening set the contract before the 
declarer obtained the lead. True enough, had hearts not 
been opened or had the ace of hearts been favorably located 
the slam contract would have been fulfilled. But no com- 
plaint of hard luck should be sympathetically heard when 
•misfortune could so easily have been prevented. 

Had North chosen the recommended response of two no 
trump the basis for the best final contract would have been 
laid, provided South could find it in his nature to resist 
the lure of 100 honors. This is perhaps the best place to 
observe that in handling rock-crushers the player with a 
worthless two- or three-card suit should abstain from the 
use of Blackwood to afford partner an opportunity to em- 
ploy that de\dce. And as a logical development of this 
principle, a player holding a singly or doubly guarded king 
of a side suit should strive to become declarer to protect 
that king from attack at the opening lead. 

Even after North’s response of two clubs South might 
have saved the day by jumping in his own suit, or, if he 
chose to be romantic, he might make a jump shift in dia- 
monds, but the point is that North should be given the 
first chance to bid no trump. With North as declarer, a 
six .no-trump contract is impregnable. 
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Governor Luther H. Hodges of North Carolina 


Governor’s 

report 


A familiar sight with fiyrod 
or rifle in hand, «o one in 
North Carolina pursues sports 
with more devotio7i than 
its first citizen. 

A Vice President of Marshall 
Field and Coynpany until 
his retirernent in 1950, he was 
elected LieulcnaJtt Governor 
in 1952, succeeded to 
Governorship in 1955, was 
elected Governor in 19.56 
and is immediate past 
Chairman of the Southern 
Governors’ Conference. 


I once saw a proverb hanging in a waterfront shack : 

“Allah does not detract from the allotted span of man 
the time he spends at fishing." 

I’ve always taken heart from this. For among all sports fishing is 
my first allegiance. And a governor’s duty suggests that right here 
may be the place to note that in North Carolina we have it in abundance, 
from trout in the Great Smokies to channel bass in the surf of our 
wind-swept Outer Banks to blue marlin in the Gulf Stream. 

I have first-hand evidence, too, that wherever sports exist in a 
state, they are tangible assets, encouraging not only industrial and 
economic progress but perhaps best of all, better living for all. 

Around our house, therefore, it’s no surprise to find Sports 
Illustrated, with its wide, weekly and wonderful view of sports 
and its keen appreciation of their values, a favorite magazine. 

And we trust that Allah will not detract from our allotted span 
the time we spend in reading it! 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED . AMERICA'S NATIONAL SPORTS weekly 
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Feet that go 
plaees need 

SHOE 


SAVER 



offers you More! 


A TEXAS OIL COMPANY 
WANTS MAN OVER 45 

WE NEED a good man at once and we 
are willing to pay top earnings. We prefer 
someone between 45 and 65 . . . who can 
make auto trips for about a week at a time 
. . . and can call on industrial and rural 

WORTH $12,000.00 

Our top men draw exceptional earnings up 
to SI2,00fl in a year. This opening is worth 
just as much to the right man. We take 
care of all deliveries and collections. Pay 
earnings in advance. Write a confidential 
letter to PRESIDENT. Dept. SI, Box 711. 
Fort Worth 1, Texas. 


r 


dictionary 


I read SPORTS ILLUSTRAT- 


ED each week because of the 


thoroughness of reporting all 
sports. It serves as a weekly 
sports dictionary. 


Cary Middlbcoff 


TIP FROM 
THE TOP 

/rom TERLE JOHNSON 

DuPont CC, Wilmington, Del. 



ESPECIALLY FOR OVER-90 SHOOTERS 

The most consistent shot hit by golfers today is the topped ball. 
When they make thi.s error, the most consistent comments in golf 
follow: "You picked your head up” and "Keep your head down.” 
This is all very well and good except that it doesn’t quite explain 
to the golfer why it is he raises his head when he is concentrating 
for all he is worth on keeping it down. 

Assuming the golfer is standing the correct distance from the 
ball at address, there are only two reasons for a topped ball; 1) hit- 
ting with the left arm bent; 2) straightening up from the waist 
before impact. In this latter connection, when a golfer straightens 
up too soon instead of staying down and over the ball as he hits 
through the ball, the head moves up along with the chest and 
shoulders. 

To overcome topping, first make sure that you are not stand- 
ing too far away from the ball at address. Secondly, on the back- 
swing keep the clubhead low along the ground as you take it 
back. Keeping the arms low helps keep the upper part of the body 
in its proper position. 

Then, on the down.swing, hit the ball with your left arm straight 
and fully extended. 



NEXT VtfEEK: BILLY BURKE ON THE LEFT HAND IN CHIPPING 
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Bam, 





WitblAM WHITILtY CO. 


HOUSEofLORDS 

ii^:gQRI,^INA(t 

4/5QUAR^|^^ 86 PROOF 


BLENDED 

Scotch Whisky 
100% SCOTCH WHISKIES 

WILLIAM WHITELEY ft C9 

DISTILLERS 
LEITH, SCOTLAND 


A superb blend of 
choice Scotch whiskies selected 
for natural lightness. 
Aging in sherry-mellowed 
casks adds to die 
delicate bouquet- a rare 
rich flavor! 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86 PROOF. IMPORTED SOLELY BY GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY. LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 







All Out for Hockey 


Photographed by Richard Meek 




T HIS STAGGERING ASSEMBLAGE of youngsters and coaches 
on the ice of Toronto's Scarboro Arena is vivid testi- 
mony to the loyalty of Canadians to their national game. 
This is the Scarboro Lions League, 700 strong, a highly de- 
veloped and well-equipped organization for boys 8 to 15, 
who play a game a week during the season. Each age group 


has a separate framework within the league, from Tyke to 
Midget teams, and thereafter the better players are directed 
toward farm clubs of the Toronto Maple Leafs. Toronto 
Rookie Bobby Baun is a Scarboro graduate who has made 
the big league. In uniform or out, Canadian kids have an 
icy good lime; for a look at informal hockey turn the page. 





BACKYARD HOCKEY on impromplu rink made by hosing h Toronto 
lawn lures Teddy La Paim, iO, Margaret Callahan, 4, Charles Jewett, 6. 


BONNIE PRUDDEN 



The shoulder stand is 
good for strengthening 
the torso and the arms 



The strong abdominal muscles which you have 
gained through Bonnie’s previous exercises must 
be balanced by flexible back muscles and ham- 
strings. This week’s exercise, the shoulder stand, 
will give you this necessary flexibility and will 
also increase your shoulder and arm strength. 
For a variation of B, try spreading your legs, ro- 
tating them clockwise, then counterclockwise. 



Sit in a curled-up position, forehead on knees and hands flat on 
the floor (a). Keeping head down, roll back onto shoulders, rais- 
ing legs straight (bj. Then place hands at waist for support. Roll 
back to A and repeat until it becomes easy. Then from B bring 
knees down to no.se and stretch legs overhead (c^ but do not 
touch floor at first, After this stretched position becomes easy, 
lower your feet to the floor. It is less difficult to do c with legs 
apart, as shown, but eventually you should try for a feet-togethcr 
touch. For a change, in position b try the bicycle or scissor kick. 
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I Got the Horse Right Here 


by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


T his week Hialeah Park starts its 
40-day, stake-flecked meeting, dur- 
ing which almost a million people will 
bet close to $100 million on the past 
performances of race horses. 

People will clip newspaper selections 
and take them to the track with them; 
comb the racing papers for help in se- 
lecting a winner, buy tout cards at the 
entrances to the track. But every pub- 
lic handicapper who tries to pick nine 
winners a day will end up losing, de- 
spite the inside information he claims 
to have. Possibly only one man, a 56- 
year-old iconoclast among horse selec- 
tors, will show a profit at the end of 
Hialeah and at the end of 1958 as well. 

Through cartoon and code, inside in- 
formation, chemistry, luck, deep-seat- 
ed knowledge and a dash of voodoo, 
Kenneth Lionel Kling will try to beat 
the horses publicly in a syndicated car- 
toon named Joe and Asbestos. Until 
1957 Kling had beaten the horses for 
31 straight years. At the end of last 
year he was discouraged and outraged 
at having lost $161.50. By the lime 1958 
was 10 days old he had picked 8 win- 
ners out of 24 selections, including the 
third-highest-priced ($94.30) horse in 
his career. His tips are printed in code 
underneath his cartoon strip. 

By watching every race every day ex- 
cept Saturdays, Kling is able to see 
things that most horseplayers never 
see. “A selector cannot do a compe- 
tent job if he doesn’t observe every 
race daily. Many things occur during a 
race which do not appear in the racing 
charts. A chart caller for a racing pub- 
lication is too busy watching the first 
few horses to observe what is happen- 
ing to the rear guard. When I observe 
a race I seldom watch the first few' 
horses until they are half way down 
the stretch. Before that I usually watch 
those in the rear. Watch how they be- 
come pocketed and forced to pull up. 
Watch how timid jockeys ease their 
mounts coming to the first turn for 
fear of getting hurt. These same horses 
which are eased at the turn and almost 
eliminated may make up much ground 
later on. When the jockey sees it’s too 
late to win, he doesn’t punish his horse. 


I watch a horse like that for his next 
start. His odds wdll be inviting.” 

When Kling speaks or walks or 
dresses, he is like a character from 
the first act of Gui/s and Dolls. Words 
squirt out staccato fashion from the 
right side of his mouth. He hurries 
through clubhouse and grandstand like 
a kangaroo, bounding everywhere. His 
hat is carried at an angle and he wears 
clip-on bow ties with his sport shirts. 
He looks more like a losing horseplay- 
er than a man who earns $100,000 a 
year from self-syndication. These, of 
course, are affectations w'hich he has 
developed. Off the track he is an artic- 
ulate man who wears white shirts and 
knows the headwaiters at ”21” and the 
Stork Club. Constantly he talks horses, 
and w’herever he goes people pester him 
for tips. Away from the track he is gra- 
cious and interested in people. Seldom 
does he give tips outside of the text be- 
neath his cartoon strip. 

Many say he is not a good cartoon- 
ist, that his jokes are heavy-handed, 
that he is lucky. As far as horseplayers 
are concerned, Joe and Asbestos is more 
cleverly drawn than a Rembrandt, his 
jokes are funny because his two char- 
acters, Joe Quince and Asbestos Jones 


{see drawing speak in the lan- 

guage of racing. {‘T came to Florida 
for the winter and found it.”) His tiny, 
imaginary horse, Shrimpie, is as well 
known as Citation, Native Dancer or 
Nashua because in match races in the 
cartoon, Shrimpie has beaten them all, 
marched over 58 straight opponents. 
Right now Shrimpie is going into a 
satellite to help science. 

If you take a close look at Joe and 
Asbestos, it is not hard to see that they 
were developed after Bud Fisher’s M utt 
and Jeff. This is due to the fact that 
Kling used to work for Fisher, at times 
ghosted Mv.tt and Jeff. ^Vhen he first 
started working with Fisher he would 
say to his friend.s, “Look for my initials 
next Wednesday.” Fisher had let Kling 
black the clothes of the characters, 
and he would leave enough white space 
for the initial "K” to show up. And 
through Fisher, Kling got interested in 
horses. At Saratoga in 1923 Kling bet 
all his money on Fisher’s horse Cartoon- 
ist, $500 win, $500 place, $500 show. 
Cartoonist ran fourth, and Kling bor- 
rowed money and came back to New 
York broke. He went to the New York 
Evening World and suggested an idea 
for a cartoon in which the central char- 


^ Trev Put 
HUTUEL Ticket 
sellers 
BEHIND CAGES, 
BUT ITS THE 
BUYERS 

Ks- 

FEAllY 


A DAILY DQuSi^- 
PLAYER IS A /a RAIL^RD 
\ PER50N WHO / IS A BIRD 
MAKES Two VJHO HASM'T 
MISTAKES / ENOUGH 
FOR the ^ DOUSH 
PRICE OF left To 1V_ 

ONE. piu SOUTH 


ROUND ROBINS \ 
ARE FOR THE \ 

Birds! \ 

HUNCH PLATERS 1 
'ARENT PSTCHICs 
THEV'RE 
PSVCHOPATHICJ 



KLING'S CHARACTERS: HETTIE AND HATTIE HERKIMER. ASBESTOS, SHRIMPIE AND . 
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Ken Kling, the most successful 
public handicapper, is someone 
who could have stepped right out 
of the cast of ‘Guys and Dolls’ 


acter lost all his money on the horses 
one day and had to dig up money for 
the next day. The offer was refu.sed. 

Kling went to Baltimore and sold 
his idea to the Baltimore Evening Sun 
on a trial basis. The next day with 
the horses running at nearby Bowie he 
picked a horse named Shuffle Along and 
had Quince bet $5 on him. Shuffle 
Along won, and Kling was .$55 ahead. 
The next day he had Quince bet the 
$55 back on a horse called Aggravating 
Papa. Sure enough, his selection bound- 
ed home, and Kling’s bankroll was 
$220. Everyone wanted more winners 
and the only thing Kling knew about 
horses was that the first time he went 
to the races he had lost $1,500. The 
Neu' York World wired him after a few 
weeks, and he came back to New York. 
His first salary at Baltimore was $25 a 
week; later it had been raised to $100. 
At the World he drew $200 a week. 

Asbestos arrives 

In 1927, after pounding through the 
stable areas, he introduced his second 
character. Asbestos Jones, modeled aft- 
er nearly every colored stableboy in 
the country. 

Today people do not try to fend off 
Kling in his search for information. If 
a trainer doesn’t help him or doesn’t 
know him, Kling doesn’t worry. He has 
a net of dockers throughout the coun- 
try whom he pays $300 a week to give 
him the latesv nformation on horses 
which are ready to win. He spends $80 
a week in long-distance phone calls to 
contacts who can help him. But most 
of his information he ferrets out by 
swirling about the track. Three weeks 
ago at Tropical, Kling talked to 27 
people, most of them behind his hand, 
in a period of 47 minutes. 

He explains it this way, “I have to 
be on the go all the time. I haven’t had 
a day off in 32 years. I rely on myself. 
I think that I can remember over 1,000 
horses and what they did in their last 
races. Maybe I can’t remember wheth- 
er they ran eighth or ninth, but I can 
recall whether they were coming on or 
falling back.” 

Last week, Kling was back in his 


home on Central Park West in New 
York, where he has test tubes filled with 
soil from every track in the country. 
When it rains he drops water onto the 
soil and sees how it compares to the 
track where the horse ran in his last 
start. ‘‘Mud is different all over,” he 
says, ‘‘It’s never muddy at Jamaica. At 
Belmont it gets real muddy. Some- 
times a big stable will force the track 
management to change the soil to help 
their horses. Then I have to get some 
more soil to keep tabs.” 

The code in which he publishes his 
tips, which will read something like 
“BERTHA 6-26-14,” is easily broken, 
only by the time it is broken there is a 
new weekly code key sold. (It is avail- 
able at 50p a copy on newsstands or by 
subscription.) Bertha means the num- 
ber of the race and the numbers stand 
for letters. Thus Bertha could mean 
seventh race at Churchill Downs, 6 
could stand for the first letter in the 
horse’s name (I, for example), 26 for 
the second (R, for example) and 14 for 
the last (E, for example). By .scanning 
the entries of the seventh at Churchill 
Downs you would get Iron Liege. 


But behind good handicapping, 
Kling has some theories of his own. 
For example, he says: “Hedley Wood- 
house is the best jockey in the country 
at riding fillies and mares. ... At mile 
tracks I favor horses with post posi- 
tions 1, 2 and 3. . . . The run to the 
first turn is most important at races of 
a mile or a mile and one-sixteenth. . . . 
At most meetings there are two hot 
jockeys who spring up. These are not 
the stars, these are apprentices [young 
jockeys who because of inexperience 
are allowed to ride with less weight than 
experienced jockeys]. I favor these be- 
cause stables anxious to win a bet usu- 
ally try hard to obtain the hot appren- 
tice-less than 10% of the stables rely 
more on bets than on purses.” 

Kling predicted that Howard Grant 
would be the best jockey at Tropical 
this year and John Ruane would be the 
second best. As the meeting ended 
Grant was ahead of Ruane 38-31. 

And unlike many, many of the pub- 
lic handicappers who pick one horse 
and bet another, Ken Kling bets on 
his own selections. “I’ve done very 
well, too,” he says. 



KLING CAREFULLY WATCHES losing, not winning, horses in race. One of his docirines: 
"Glasses are a must at the race track in order to observe raishap-s for future reference.” 
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NCAA CONVENTION 

C07itinued from page 29 

modify their rules for safety’s sake 
or else. From that day forward, the 
NCAA and the football coaches have 
enjoyed a close, if sometimes heated, 
alliance. 

At Philadelphia, the only heat which 
arose came from that business of con- 
tracts, and the coaches were defended 
by Bud Wilkinson. “Perhaps the col- 
lege which entices the coach away 
should share the blame,” suggested 
Whlkinson softly, and left it at that. 

The arrival of the coaches was first 
discovered one morning when, down 
low in the corner of a big blackboard 
placed in the lobby to announce an 
important NCAA meeting scheduled 
for that day, there suddenly appeared 
the chalked diagram of a single-wing 
play with an unbalanced line to the 
right and the ends split wide. 

Coaches, coaches everywhere 

Within hours the coaches had taken 
over the ballroom and spilled out into 
the surrounding conference and ban- 
quet rooms as well. Equipment manu- 
facturers appeared as if by magic, set- 
ting up their jerseys and blocking pads 
and plastic face guards in adjoining 
stalls and wailing to waylay any coach 
who might wander through. Endless 
lectures filled the air. Projectors show- 
ing films of the past season’s games 
began to whir. The lobby became so 
jammed with big burly guys talking 
about who was going to fill the coach- 
ing vacancies at Stanford and Texas 
A&M that the hotel’s regular custom- 
ers had to enter by way of the back 
door. And strange hieroglyphics, of 
such complexity as to lead the unini- 
tiated to suppose that a convention oi 
atomic physicists had missed the last 
train to Princeton, began to appear on 
the tablecloths in the dining room. Ac- 
tually there wasn't anything really 
top-secret about them. They were just 
more football plays. 

In three days it would have been 
possible for a visitor from another 
planet to absorb a sound working 
knowledge of the game of American 
football. Up on the big stage in the 
ballroom there were lectures by Jack 
Curtice of Utah (Pass Offense), Bob 
Blackman of Dartmouth (Over-all 
Team Defense and Adjustments), Dan 
Devine of Arizona State (Multiple Of- 
fense), Terry Brennan of Notre Dame 
(Using the Slot Offense with the T For- 
mation) and half a dozen others. Frank 
Broyles of Arkansas even punctuated 
his lecture on Pass Defense with actual 


physical demonstrations— and almost 
fell off the stage during one especially 
heroic effort to intercept a potential 
scoring pass thrown from out of the 
audience by one of his assistants. 

But it was generally conceded that 
the real star of the coaching clinic was 
C. F. Lappenbusch of Western Wash- 
ington College, a man so far advanced 
in his tactical approach to the game 
that he was able to confuse even his 
fellow coaches. Lappenbusch’s lecture 
was on the Rock and Roll Out Series 
(“If they throw up a five-man line, 
give 'em the old Rump and Go,” and 
“Remember to establish a pennate 
angle on the linebacker. Pennate an- 
gle? Has something to do with the 
way feathers grow on a bird. Very 
efficient”). 

There were alsothefilms. Thecoaches 
thoughtfully scheduled such plums as 
Michigan Siate-Wisconsin, Auburn- 
Georgia Tech, Oklahoma-Coloraclo, 
Princeton-Yale, lowa-Michigan (wide 
screen), Rice-Texas and Ohio State vs. 
Oregon in the Rose Bowl, a reel for 
which Woody Hayes, honored at the 
annual luncheon as Scripps-Howard 
Coach of the Year, modestly .supplied 
the narration himself. 

The coaches did discuss prospective 
rule changes, including the possibili- 
ty of returning to the old unlimited- 


substitution days ("I’m against it,” 
said Fritz Crisler. 'T think boys should 
learn to play both ways”) and the ad- 
visability of returning the goalposts to 
the goal line (“Personally, I like to see 
those three points go up there,” said 
Lou Little). In fact, they talked about 
a lot of rule changes — but not a whisper 
was heard of the truly revolutionary 
one on extra points to be passed only 
a few days later by the NCAA rules 
committee down in Fort Lauderdale. 

Fortunes of the game 

The coaches also joked with Mr. 
Nixon and discovered, to their pleasant 
surprise, that the Vice-President was an 
observing fan. “If you had lost that 
Iowa game,” he told Woody Hayes, 
“instead of being Coach of the Year 
today, you would probably be just an- 
other candidate for that job at A&M.” 

If the coaches supplied most of the 
levity, however, the NCAA delegates 
were just as happy in their own more 
dignified way. After all, it was a nice 
feeling to face only limited problems, 
when once upon a time, not so many 
years ago, the problems which they 
faced w'ere infinite and immense. Fre- 
quently reviled by its own members, 
the few edicts which the NCAA dared 
to hand down were contemptuously 
ignored. And the annual convention 
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more often than not appeared to be 
on the verge of deteriorating into a 
real Pier 6 brawl. 

Today the atmosphere is almost 
serene. The convention, supreme gov- 
erning body of the organization, is con- 
ducted in a firm, erticient manner. The 
council, an 18-man group which func- 
tions as the policy-making body be- 
tween conventions, works with a crisp 
assurance that its decisions will be ob- 
served. And the office of the executive 
director, presided over by a very able 
young man named Walter Byers, goes 
about its task with a minimum of back 
talk and a maximum of cooperation. 

Neither Byers nor Pre.sident Gardner 
will accept much credit for the NCAA’s 
success. “We serve only in an admin- 
istrative capacity,” says the former. 
“The NCAA, through its member in- 
stitutions, runs itself.” Actually, the 
N CAA is run by committees. There is a 
television committee, an infractions 
committee, an Olympic committee 
and an advertising committee. There 
are committees on eligibility, insur- 
ance, publications and youth fitness. 
There are committees on rules and 
committees on tournaments. There is 
even a committee on committees. 

In some ways, the best thing that 
ever happened to the NCAA was the 
abortive Sanity Code. In its early years 


the association managed to formulate 
a few rules to standardize football and 
other sports and to conduct cham- 
pionships and tournaments on a na- 
tional level. It was also aware as early 
as 1925 that something was going to 
have to be done about overemphasis 
of college football, and in 1933 it began 
to study the problem of those twin ter- 
rors, overzealous recruiting and subsi- 
dization. 

A time for action 

But unlike the AAU, which is fre- 
quently criticized for blundering blind- 
ly into the midst of every controver- 
sial situation, the NCAA always had 
a tendency to sit on its hands and wait. 
In this case, sitting and waiting just 
wasn’t enough. 

So in 1951, the NCAA decided to 
put its legislative functions, backed 
up by new and stronger investigative 
and judicial proceedings, to the test. 
The result was a complete failure. In 
a vote from the floor, the NCAA failed 
to suspend seven admittedly guilty 
member institutions for flagrant vio- 
lations of the recently passed Sanity 
Code, a regulatory device aimed at 
saving college athletics, particularly 
football, from toppling off the cliff 
top of pure amateurism into the void 
of professionalism down below. As 


things were going in those days, it 
w’ouldn’t have been much of a fall. 

“The Sanity Code was killed,” says 
Gardner now, “because too many 
schools felt that enforcement should 
be left up to the institutions them- 
selves or at least to their conferences. 
But after we somehow survived for 
another year without any code what- 
soever, we knew something had to be 
done. It was a pretty dark hour — 
there were the basketball scandals and 
a rash of unsavory football incidents — 
and even schools that had opposed our 
program began to see the light. We 
simply decided that if our organization 
was to serve a useful purpose, we had 
to get tough.” 

So with the specter of the Sinful 
Seven before them and dozens of other 
schools about ready to join the nose- 
thumbing act. the NCAA got tough. 
The council, instead of the unwieldy 
convention, was given power to act 
upon violations. The Committee on 
Infractions was sec up, with Gardner 
as chairman, to study reports and rec- 
ommend disciplinary action. And By- 
ers was named to the new post of 
executive director and charged with the 
duty of supplying the committee with 
all the information it might need in 
order to act both wisely and very well. 

In its first six years, the infractions 
committee officially examined some 
119 cases, establishing guilt and meting 
out punishment to 41 institutions. In 
13 other violations, aware of the dag- 
ger pointed at their mid-section, mem- 
ber institutions or conferences took 
quick corrective measures of their own. 
As a result the 1958 convention was 
happy to announce only two cases re- 
quiring punitive action. 

“The committee,” said Kentucky’s 
A. D. Kirwan, the current chairman, 
“thinks it is significant that this past 
summer has been the quietest since the 
inauguration of the present enforce- 
ment program. We have the feeling 
that there has been a growing desire 
by member universities and colleges to 
make certain that their athletic pro- 
grams are operated in accordance with 
the rules and regulations the institu- 
tions have pledged themselves to 
observe.” 

Clarence P. flouston oi Tufts, who 
preceded Gardner as president, once 
said of the NCAA, “We have progressed 
by disaster.” It was a statement at 
once humble and filled with pride. For 
beyond all else remains the fact that 
the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation has progressed and should 
continue to progress and this is the 
most important fact of all. -Jn. PJ 
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PART II: THE SAGA OF ‘99 PETE’ 


HOW NOT TO 
GO TO JAIL 


In loJiich the Mauldins, father and sons, and their co-pilot 
friend George Moffett brave the perils of incarceration, swap 
oceans for thunderstorms and finally get down at Panama 

by BILL MAULDIN 


T hk entire crew of 99 Pete felt 
a distinct reluctance to leave the 
gentle, lotus-eating atmosphere of the 
West Indies and head for the compar- 
atively forbidding mainland of South 
America. But then, we had worried 
about the islands, too— as well as the 
water between them— and had found 
the flying in our twin-engined Apache 
safe and the landings pleasant. May- 
be the mountains and jungles ahead 
would prove equally rewarding. 

Outward bound from Trinidad, the 
younger members of our flight crew— 
my sons Andy, aged 8, and David, 6 
—relaxed in the back seat, co-pilot 
George Moffett took the controls, and 
I spread out the charts to plot a course 
veering southward for a cautious aeri- 
al peek at the great, fearsome swamp 
at the mouth of Venezuela’s Orinoco 
River. It covers some 10,000 square 
miles, and as far as we could see to the 
south there was nothing but soaking 
green desolation. We could even smell 
it from our altitude. It made the Ever- 
glades and the Okefenokee almost seem 
like family picnic grounds. 

“I hate to sound chicken in this day 
of dependable little airplane engines,” 
George said, “but right now I’m sure 
glad we’ve got two of them. Why, I’ll 
bet not even savages can live down 
there in that creepy mess.” 


“Take it easy,” I gave him the el- 
bow. “Why get the kids to thinking 
about it?” 

At this point there was a giggle from 
the back seat and we turned to find 
Andy and David with their heads bur- 
ied in a comic book. Its cover was a 
jungle scene. The title was Bugs Bunny 
Waylaid by the Woo Woo Warriors. 
The boys were now totally oblivious of 
the horrible realities sliding past under 
their windows. The effect was as in- 
congruous as turning on a TV thriller 
with a burglar in the next room. 

As we moved westward over compar- 
atively hospitable jungle and moun- 
tain terrain, I dug out our sheaf 'of 
South and Central American landing 
clearances. To my dismay, the Vene- 
zuelan permit, issued by their Wash- 
ington embassy, was written entirely 
in Spanish. 

“DIHlCCTOlt AERONAUTICA CIVIL CON- 
CEDE PEIIMISO SOBHEVOL.Ui ATERKIZ.AH 
TRICINTA MAYO MATURIN’ AVION I’ll’ER 
SERIAL 23884 MATRICULA N2299P,” it began, 

and then came all our names, with me 
as piloio and Moffett as copiloio. So 
far so good. I am not very adept at for- 
eign languages, but I do have a sense 
of logic. Permission was civilly conced- 
ed for the sober and mature crew of 
99 Pete to “matriculate,” or “land” — 
there could be no other logical inter- 



IN UNEASY SOUTH AMERICAN KERUBLICS 


pretation of the word in this case— in 
Venezuela. 

Where in Venezuela? The only offi- 
cial airport of entry in the entire coun- 
try, according to our charts, was a large 
airline terminal on the coast called 
Maiquetia, serving Caracas, the capi- 
tal, high in the mountains above. Ca- 
racas is supposed to be one of South 
America’s finest metropolises, George 
and I were badly in need of shaves, we 
all needed baths, and a comfortable 
hotel seemed called for. Clearly, Mai- 
quetia was the airport on which to 
matriculate. As we approached I read 
the clearance once more to be sure I 
hadn’t missed anything, reflecting that 
Spanish wasn’t such a tough language, 
after all. And I liked the document’s 
cheery Latin lilt, so different from the 
dry officialese of the North. 

T here seemed to be an uncommon 
number of armed soldiers hanging 
around, considering that Maiquetia 
was not a military field, and as we 
taxied up to the ramp a small detach- 
ment of them, led by a civilian, gath- 
ered around our Piper Apache. 

“Why did you not land at Maturin?” 
the civilian snapped at me. “Can’t you 
read?” 

I gaped at him, pulled out our charts, 
and after a search found a place back 
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in the swamps called Maturin, 60 miles 
inland and 270 miles east. 

“I’m sorry,’’ I said. “I thought it 
was just a word. Besides, it’s not even 
listed as an airport of entry, and we 
wanted to come here, not there.’’ 

Suddenly one of the soldiers grabbed 
George’s Leica from his neck, got it 
open, and, as we watched open- 
mouthed, the man tore out the film 
and stuffed it into his pocket. 

“Hey!’’ protested David, who ordi- 
narily dotes on soldiers and uniforms. 
Andy shushed him and put his mouth 
to his brother’s ear. 

“Woo Woo Warrior types,’’ he said, 
80 t(o voce, and in spite of the fact 
that we were getting a little worried 
George and I couldn’t help coming 
apart at the seams. This, of course, 
didn’t help us at all. 

“Pilot, you will take the aircraft 
where this man tells you,” the civilian 
barked, detailing a little private with 
a big Mauser carbine. “The rest of 
you will come inside with me.” 

My guardian, who needed a bath 
and shave as badly as I did, which was 
going some, climbed into the Apache’s 
back seat and pointed at the far end 
of the long ramp. As I got in and 
started the engines, I’m damned if he 
didn’t actually stick his Mauser right 
between my shoulder blades. The whole 


thing was crazy. Right next to us a 
crowd of tourists were getting off an 
Air France Constellation and some 
people were waving handkerchiefs at 
a departing Convair. 

I felt the rifle all the way down the 
ramp, then there was a little jab when 
the soldier wanted me to stop. He fell 
in behind me as I started the long walk 
back to the terminal. 

“Hey, Bud,” called out a man near 
a U.S. airliner, “I wouldn’t leave that 
little ship parked there very long. 
That’s where the Viscounts run up 
their turbos and they’ll blow it right 
on its tail.” 

Using eloquent gestures and frac- 
tured Spanish, I got this message across 
to my soldier, and asked him if I 
couldn’t at least tie the plane down. 
With matching eloquence, he requested 
mucho cigarels. Unfortunately, I had 
none. The plane stayed as it was. 

Back at the terminal, 1 learned that 
we were ail going to jail until the au- 
thorities decided how to deal with the 
crime of landing at Maiquetia instead 
of Maturin. 

“Me and Andy, too, Daddy,” David 
crowed. “The man said kids can get 
in, too.” 

Ordinarily, Andy would have shared 
David’s enthusiasm, but he had been 
suffering for a couple of days, off and 


on, from a slight touch of diarrhea, 
and it had picked this moment to hit 
him again. I asked permission to get 
his bottle of Kaopectate out of the 
plane, as well as some toilet articles 
and a change of clothes for all of us 
to take to the hoosegow. 

“You will not touch the aircraft,” 

I was told. “It has made illegal entry 
and is sealed.” 

O F coUHsi’;, one should never lose 
one’s temper in these situations, 
but at this point I didn’t see where 
there was much else to lose. I said I had 
been to some pretty barbaric places in 
my life. Even places where children got 
thrown in jail. But this was the first 
place I had seen, I said, where kids with 
the trots got thrown in jail without 
their Kaopectate. It was a pretty good 
speech, Moffett told me later. By the 
time I was through half the airport 
was listening. 

Maybe the word “barbaric” got 
them. Venezuela is Texas-rich on oil 
and possibly as sensitive as a Houston 
dowager about the state of its culture. 
Anyway, by some twist of logic, they 
still wouldn't lot us get the medicine 
but they did soften to the extent of 
packing us off to a fleabag hotel near 
the airport instead of canning us. 
From a standpoint of comfort, the jail 
couldn’t have been much worse, and 
although nobody said we were in- 
communicado we found ourselves un- 
able to use the phone (the operator 
was sickl or call a taxi (too late in the 
day). But at least there was a dining 
room of sorts and we were able to stoke 
Andy up on tea and bread before 
scratching ourselves to sleep. David, of 
course, was furious with me. He had 
counted on going to a legitimate prison. 

By a marvelous coincidence, that 
very night there was a dynamite ex- 
plosion uptown under the hood of a 
car belonging to Argentina’s ex- 
president, Juan Peron, who is a good 
friend of Venezuela’s incumbent presi- 
dent and a current resident of Caracas. 
Apparently, however, we were not con- 
nected with that particular crime, be- 
cause next morning when I tried again 
for a taxi to the U.S. embassy I was 
able to get one. 

It was quite a ride up to Caracas. 
The city is 3,000 feet high in the moun- 
tains, yet still so near the coast you 
feel you could throw a rock back into 
the water when you get there. Even 
the slums on the outskirts are spectac- 
ular, more like cliff dwellings than a 
shanty town, and the immaculate busi- 
ness section fairly glitters with plate- 
coniinued 
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PROBLEMS OP A FLYING FATHER 



SLOT MACHINES WERE CONSTANT TEMPTATION. HERE DAVID TRIES HIS LUCK 


‘99 PETE’ 

continued 

glass architecture and Caddie fins. 

I’m not sure now exactly what I ex- 
pected as I presented myself, unshaven, 
in dirty khaki trousers and T shirt, at 
the embassy. I suppose I harbored a 
sneaking hope that the United States 
would rise in all its wrathful majesty 
and maybe call out the Marines be- 
cause four of its citizens had been 
pushed around for not being able to 
read a Spanish landing permit, and a 
little boy had been deprived of his 
Kaopectate. 

In fact, there was a Marine right 
there, on duty at the embassy door, but 
from the w’ay he looked me up and 
down, like a horrified English butler, 
as I entered, I could see that military 
aid was out of the question. So, as it 
turned out. was direct diplomatic in- 
tervention. Despite what our enemies 
may say about us, it is not the present 
policy of the United States to throw 
its w'eight around in helpless little dic- 
tatorships with oil wells. Any Ameri- 
can foolish enough to get mixed up 
with the Venezuelan police — whatever 
the circumstances— can expect to get 
the short end of the stick just as if he 
were a native, and what could be fairer 
than that? 

However, our consul, a kindly gen- 
tleman named Horace de Baca, told me 
he happened to be acquainted with the 
Venezuelan Minister of Aviation, and 
he gave me a personal note of intro- 
duction to this worthy, with the sug- 
gestion that I go plead our case with 
him directly. It worked fine. The min- 
ister received me with sympathy, and 
when it turned out that he and I both 
belonged to the same U.S. fiying club 
he w'as so friendly that I was almost 
tempted to ask for the loan of his bath- 
tub and razor. 

Free as birds again, we took off that 
afternoon. Although the Apache had 
been blown aroand a bit on the ramp 
and the cabin had been thoroughly 
pawed over, it was undamaged. Even 
so, there was a howl of rage from David 
as w'e headed out over the water for 
the Netherlands Antilles and the is- 
land of Aruba. 

“Those darn old Woo Woos,” he said, 
“stole every one of my war comics.” 

ARUBA IS an oblong little platter 
with two or three warty hills and 
a giant oil refinery at one end. But it 
was a rela.xed and genuinely friendly 
place, which went a long way witli us 
at that powit— and at the other end of 
the island we found one of the nicest 


hotels and beaches of the entire trip. 

The boys started shedding clothes 
and whooping for the water, hut I 
called them back. Along with my re- 
sponsibilities aloft for the safety and 
welfare of my crew and craft, on the 
ground I was Captain of the Laundry. 
It had to be done because we were sel- 
dom in one place long enough to send it 
out, and I had promised the boys' 
mother that they would eat right, sleep 
right and live right in every way. 

We had worked out a simple tech- 
nique. Whenever we found ourselves 
in a hotel with a bathtub, we dumped 
in all our dirty clothes, added a half 
pound or so of detergent — I had 
brought several boxes— and set Andy 
and David to stomping barefoot like a 
couple of Frenchmen in a winery. They 
enjoyed the work and it was far more 
efficient than any electrical contrap- 
tion. For drying, we made lines by 
straightening out wire coat hangers 
and linking them together. 

Of course, we sometimes ran into 
objections from hotel staffs. Many 
chambermaids felt the work should 
have been theirs to take home, and 
couldn’t understand our explanation 
that we were in a hurry and wore the 
kind of shirts that didn’t need ironing. 
Others were simply offended at the 
sight of a S20 room festooned with 
wet wash. At Kingston; Jamaica an 
assistant manager told us we were turn- 
ing away his quality trade by hanging 
our stuff on the balcony. 

And so, when we had all finished our 
chores at the Basi Ruti Hotel in Aruba 
and I was rewarding myself with 
a vodka and tonic while watching 
George and the kids in the surf, I was 
not too surprised to see a maid coming 


after me with a grim set to her jaw. 
There was some language difficulty, 
but the idea was that she had inspected 
our handiwork and thought we were a 
disgrace to the profession. 

“Too much detergent,” she said. 
“Very wasteful. And not enough rins- 
ing. Do you want the little ones to 
get a rash?” 

But as for our doinu our own laun- 
dry, .she thought it was a fine and 
thrifty way to travel, and was greatly 
amused when I described our four- 
legged washing machine. Bless the 
Dutch. 

T here was practically no red tape 
at all in Colombia. Politics were in 
a state of tlux: soldiers, police, Cus- 
toms and Immigration, and official- 
dom in general relaxed, probably on 
the theory that today’s victim might 
be tomorrow’s Excellency. 

But when we got ready to fly from 
Cartagena to Costa Rica, by way of 
the Gulf of Darien and Panama, we 
found that this happy state of confu- 
sion extended to communications and 
we were unable to learn anything about 
the weather ahead. Although it was 
still morning, we could already see, far 
off to the west along our route, the 
flattened cirrus tops of so many giant 
thunderstorms that they were running 
together into a solid, high overcast. 

On the ground, thunderstorms used 
to make me nervous. Then I became a 
pilot and they terrified me. Lightning, 
I learned to my surprise, is a minor 
hazard, except occasionally to radio 
equipment. But the vertical air cur- 
rents in a tall thundercloud are power- 
ful enough to waft hailstones the size 
of eggs upward as if they were feath- 
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ers; these winds, combined with vio- 
lent turbulence, can crumple an air- 
plane wing like an old newspaper. And 
hail itself, encountered at flying speed, 
can mangle and riddle the toughest 
aluminum skin. 

■'We'ii hole up in Cartagena for the 
day and get an early start tonrorrow,” 
I announced to my crew in the termi- 
nal cafe, after stepping outside for a 
fifth look to the west. 

"It won’t be any better tomorrow, 
or the ne.xt day,” said a Pan Anterican 
pilot who was drinking coffee with us. 
"They invented the thunderstorm 
down here, and they’ve got the big- 
gest, the meanest and the mostest. 
You’ve just got to learn to live with 
’em if you're going to fly in this part 
of the world.” 

"You live with them, mister," I re- 
torted. "I’ll sit here for a week if I 
have to. Why, man, I’ve been known 
to land at the mere sight of a single 
thunderhead 10 miles away, just be- 
cause I didn't want to be in the same 
sky with it.” 

"Well, if you hang around here wait- 
ing for clear skies, sooner or later they 
might get the government organized 
under you, Just like in Venezuela,” the 
pilot said. We’d told him about our 
adventure there, ".^nd when you get 
out of jail,” he laughed, "you’ll still 
find the thunderheads waiting for 
you.” 

"Please, Daddy,” David .said, "no 
more Woo Woos.” 

"It’s like a lot of fears in flying,” our 
friend said. "You got to meet it and 
get it in focus. Go, friend, and mingle 
with those clouds. From here they look 
solid, like a regular squall line, but it's 
just airmass stuff growing together, 


and up to early afternoon you can 
generally find lots of spaces between 
and around the big ones. 

"Every once in a while you’ll have 
to brush up near one, and it’ll reach 
out and give your wingtip a friendly 
little shake to warn you, or it’ll get 
playful and dump a few hundred gal- 
lons of water on your windshield. Trop- 
ical thunderstorms have got real per- 
sonalities, buddy, and you may go in 
with jelly on the knee but you’ll come 
out with a clear head and a healthy re- 
spect. Just remember that you can't go 
through them or over them, and you 
shouldn’t go under them, so play it like 
a gopher and if you run out of extra 
escape holes to the front and sides, 
turn around and come on back and tell 
me all about it. Whatever you do, 
don't gel boxed in." 

We flew into the storm area at 8,500 
feet, above a deck of stratocumulus, 
where the air was free of haze and we 
could pick our paths among the mon- 
sters while still at a distance. The vis- 
ual effect was eerie; our floor was a 
murky blue-gray, speckled with oc- 
casional dark glimpses of sea and jun- 
gle: our ceiling was thick white cirrus 
from the thunderhead tops; and all 
around us were vertical black columns, 
nearly motionless and boiling with 
such intensity that they seemed almost 
solid. 

“Gripes," breathed Moffett, "it’s a 
hydrogen bomb convention.” 

"Me and Davie, we’re mosquitoes in 
a mushroom patch," Andy declared. 

We made out all right across the 
Gulf of Darien, doing a sort of broken- 
field running at 160 mph, but as we 
started up the coast of Panama, the 
storms thickened rapidly. Although 


visibility was still very good, the air 
was oppressi\'e and so humid that the 
propellers sucking the saturated stuff 
through the engine nacelles had the 
effect of milking it, and there was a 
steady trickle of moisture oozing 
through the .seams and trailing off be- 
liind us. 

"We’ll give it another 10 minutes,” 
I said to George, who was riding up 
front. "If they don’t start thinning 
out then, we’ll head back to Carta- 
gena.” We had gone about 220 miles 
and it was almost noon. 

"There’s a little corridor off to tlie 
right,” Moffett pointed out, "and 1 see 
clear blue sky on the other side. We 
can edge a little out to sea and flank 
the worst of this stuff.” 

George had never hoard of “sucker 
holes.” 1 had, so there was no excuse 
for me. As soon as we had passed 
through, the crack closed behind us. 
George’s "clear blue sky" was the belly 
of a real granddaddy of a ibunderpopper 
— the center of turbulence and electri- 
cal discharge often takes on a blue- 
green lint — and now there was another 
one on the left. The only way out was 
to the right again, farther out to sea. 

"Murphy’s Law of Aerodynamics,” 
George said. 

"What?” I growled, not very gra- 
ciously. 

"The law states; ‘If anything can 
possibly happen, it probably will.’ My 
instructor taught it to me only a few 
weeks ago. He said a little trouble in the 
air is like a little pregnancy.” 

"What’s pregnancy?” David asked. 

"Shut up, the lot of you!” I howled. 

The Isthmus of Panama runs roughly 
east and west, and our heading was 
contin ued 
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continued 

now north-northeast, toward Cuba. We 
had plenty of gas, but not that much, 
and as far as I knew the storms extend- 
ed all the way across the Caribbean. To 
complicate matters, our deck of strato- 
cumulus was beginning to rise rapidly 
under us, with ambitious little embryo 
thunderheads forming out of it and 
shooting upwards on their way to the 
big time, so that soon we were clipping 
through the tops of some of these. 

We had a little oxygen tank; every- 
body got his mask on, I set the dial for 
14,000 feet and we climbed up for a 
good look around. Before long we found 
what we w'anted— a wide corridor to 
the southwest. It was filled with a lot 
of thick stratus but no storms reared 
out of it. We would let down through 
the clouds— although it was quite hazy 
above the water, there was at least a 
3,000-foot ceiling dowm there — and 
grope our way up the coast as best we 
could, ducking the blacker squalls. 

It is very bad policy to make an 
instrument letdown without proper 
clearances and traffic control, even on 
off-airways in remote areas such as 
this. But at that point I frankly 
couldn't see any other way to get 


THE FLIGHT LOG OF 


SEVENTH I.Kt;: Puerto Rico to Piarco 
Airpt., Port'Of-Spain. 700 ini. (statute) SE, 
via following islands: Si. Thomas (U.S.), 
St. Croix (U.S.'i, St. Maarten (Dutch), St. 
Christopher (U.K.*, Antigua (U.K.), Mont- 
serrat (U.K.), Guadeloupe (French), Marie 
Galante (French), Dominica (U.K.i, Mar- 
tinique (French I, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
Barbados, Grenada and Tobago (all U.K.). 
Nearly all have airstrips and enthusiastic 
pilots around; many flying clubs; this is 
small-plane paradise. All are interesting, 
hospitable, moderately priced (maximiim 
daily average for food and lodging in win- 
ter months: $10-$1 5), all have relaxed C&I. 
Piarco Ls large airline terminal; paved run- 
way, tower VHF 118.1, all facilities, all 
octanes, weather bureau, tiedown $2, C&I 
procedure and fees begin to stiffen: get- 
ting close to mainland. Port-of-Spain pop- 
ular, interesting tourist city, many good 
hotels, reasonable. Typical: Bergerac, 
Queen’s Park, from $10; Normandie, from 
$5 (all Amer. plani. Note: Landing fees, 
C&I charges extremely variable through- 
out Caribbean, S. & C. America, depend- 
ing on type piano, hour and temperament 
of officials on duty. Our stops averaged 
$7 each. Try to avoid landings and take- 
offs during off-duty hours, siestas and holi- 
days; overtime charges can be awful. Siestas 


down. I had committed the original sin 
and got us caught upstairs; now it 
must be rectified by more sinning. Ac- 
tually, it was almost with relief that T 
pulled back the carburetor heat and 
throttles and sank slowly out of an 
angry world of swirling storms into a 
peaceful, opaque one with nothing to 
watch but dials and knobs. 

“This Apache sure is hard to fly on 
instruments, George,” I said after a 
minute or two. “I can’t get it trimmed 
out right.” 

“Don’t tell me your troubles. Bill,” 
he replied. “I am merely a humble stu- 
dent pilot, watching and learning.” 

The nose came up and I trimmed it 
down. Too much, apparently. After a 
moment, we were in a shallow dive. 
Then, before I could touch the trim 
tab, the instruments showed us level- 
ing, then climbing slightly. 

“I don’t feel anything,” Moffett said. 

“Naturally not,” I told him. “You 
should depend entirely on the instru- 
ments for information.” 

“Is what’s going on dangerous?” 

“No, but it's disconcerting as hell.” 
The nose dropped again, and I jerked 
it back, a little savagely. 

“Daddy,” David said, “make Andy 
quit waking me up.” 

“Down, boy, doivn!” George sud- 



AT 12.001) KEET THK IMLOT TAKES OXVCEN. 


denly cried, .snapping around in his 
seat. 

I had given both boys Dramamine 
a little earlier, in case of turbulent air, 
and it had made them woozy. Andy, 
disregarding orders about keeping his 
seat belt on, had crept back to the bag- 
gage compartment, leaving his brother 
sprawled across the seats. The effect 
of 60 pounds moving four feet aft of 
the little Apache’s center of gravity 
can be realized by the fact that a pilot 


‘99 PETE’: SECTION TWO. 


ospedally holy; during them many officials 
refuse to move at any price. No need to 
travel with local currency; U.S. money 
good along entire route. Carry plenty $1 
and $5 bills. Before getting out of islands 
and into S. America, following are some 
comments on flying safety. Weather: In 
cold months, when most sensible birds and 
aviators fly south, weather is no problem 
in Caribbean areas. Other seasons, be legal- 
ly qualified to fly instruments or be pre- 
pared for some delay.s and detours. Single 
vs. Twin Engines: Having done most of 
my over-water flying single-engine, I think 
such debate is largely academic. A “twin” 
was taken on this trip because Apache 
had roomiest, most comfortable cabin I 
could find to carry lively young passengers. 
That extra propeller spinning out there 
was psychologically soothing at times, I’ll 
admit; neverthele.ss, odds against a modern, 
properly eared-for single-engine plane conk- 
ing in any given 75-mi. stretch (average 
land-to-land distance in Caribbean) are 
better than 65,000 to one, roughly equiva- 
lent to being dealt five consecutive cards 
of same suit. Of course, results of either 
phenomenon could be called a straight 
flush, and with one engine or four you 
should navigate with care and have emer- 
gency gear. But most island flying down 


in the Caribbean is done single-engine by 
sober, conservative pilots who regard the 
greatest hazards as mental. Navigation: 
Here is more realistic danger. On the rare 
occasions when only water is in sight, don’t 
be overanxious if your landfall is few min- 
utes late (it almost always is). It’s pretty 
hard to miss a Caribbean island and al- 
most impossible to miss some kind of land- 
fall if you hold steady on course. The po- 
tential enemy is not a shark; it’s the temp- 
tation to start hunting around in fretful 
curves. 

ek;hth LKG: Forl-of-Spaln to Ma'quetia 
Airpt., Caracas. 375 mi. W. All Maiquetia- 
bound aircraft from E mu$t fly not less 
than 3 mi. from coast, must have flight 
plan, must maintain radio lislening watch. 
(CAA lulernatl. Flirjht Info. Manual your 
constant companion henceforth.) Maique- 
tia ha.s long paved runway, tower 118.1, 
121.5, 121.9. All facilities, all octanes, 
weather bureau. Note: So far on this route 
no passports or visa required of U.S. citi- 
zens; from now on they will be needed 
throughout most of S. & C. America. Fre- 
viou-siy arranged landing clearances (see 
notes in Fart I) also essential. Venezuelan 
C&l extremely tough. Caracas beautiful 
city; long taxi ride ($5), hotels start at $15 
European plan and go way up. 
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flying a Constellation on instruments 
has to retrim every time a passenger 
goes to the toilet. 

Once settled, Andy had become 
thirsty , and had climbed over David for 
the canteen, taking it back with him 
for a long relishful swizzle. This had 
revived him to the point where he had 
needed a comic book. And so on. F'inal- 
ly it bad unselfishly occurred to him 
that Daddy and George, working so 
hard at the controls up front, might 


need a drink themselves, and he had 
brought the canteen back. This little 
act of thoughtfulness had finally been 
his undoing, because he had stepped 
on his brother’s stomach and brought 
himself to our attention. 

“What’ll we do to him, Daddy?” 
David asked. 

“Right now I can’t think of any- 
thing short of making him get out and 
walk,” I said. 

“What would Mommy say?” David 


was dead serious. “What would she, 
Daddy?” 

“Be quiet, will you?” I hollered, 
eyes glued to the instruments. I felt 
that if we came out of this overcast 
right side up I could regard myself as 
a crackerjack. 

“Don’t yell at me, Daddy. Andy’s 
the one who . . 

“Davie, boy,” George said, gently, 
“why don’t you put on your Air Force 
crash helmet and see if we can’t hook 
your sunglasses on it like a jet pilot? 
I’ll give you a hand.” 

"We broke out at 4,000 feet and edged 
gingerly toward land. It was pretty 
hazy, but not as bad as it had looked, 
and pretty soon another corridor 
opened up to the left. We got into it 
and then had to stay in it until we shot 
out over the Pacific Ocean. This was 
for the birds. If we hadn’t had enough 
gas for Cuba there certainly wasn’t 
enough for Honolulu. We tried to work 
up that coast, but were blocked again 
and had to go through a corridor to 
the right, swapping oceans again. Each 
time we angled a little farther along, 
though, and when we got back to the 
Pacific side again we were over Panama 
Bay, with the Canal and Panama City 
in sight a few miles away. 



NINTH LEG: to Princess Beatrix AirpC. 
(Dakota Airpl. on some charts), Aruba, 
Netherlands Antilles. 245 mi. NW. Paved 
runways, tower 118.1. All facilities, all oc- 
tanes, tiedowns, C&I fast, informal. No 
passport, visa or landing clearance required. 
Manual says 24-hr. prior notice of landing 
lime required from private planes; we were 
unable to comply and were not scolded. 
No charge for tiedown. Aruba neat, friend- 
ly, quiet island. We stayed at Basi Ruti 
Hotel; long taxi ride; fine beach. .About 
$12 apiece for room and meals. Si0EFi-IGHT: 
Willemstad, Curasao. Actually, most peo- 
ple would prefer to base here, not Aruba. 


Busier place, more things to do. Piscadera 
Bay Club has swimming beach, tennis, golf; 
$7 up for room and breakfast. Curat, 'ao 
and Aruba fine places in Caribbean to shop 
if wife is along and money and baggage 
.space left. All sorts of duty-free goodies 
from Europe, from booze to silk. Lowest 
prices in world on Swiss watches, outside 
Switzerland, in case your navigation has 
been suffering. 

TENTH LEO: to Crespo Airpt., Cartagena, 
Colombia. 420 mi. SW'. Two runways, 
tower 118.1; most facilities, most fuels. 
Had to take 100-130 octane; told 91 octane 
usually available. Tiedowns, other charges 


seemed to be whatever traffic would bear; 
$6 in our case, plus $3 more to grea.se palm 
of C&I man, who then did not bother bag- 
gage. Informed by airpt. man that Colom- 
bian C&I normally tough; lax now becaase 
of .snafu in govt. Airpt. is at edge of Car- 
tagena: a handsome, interesting, old, walled 
city sticking out into a beautiful bay. Ho- 
tel del Caribe about $8 up, meals included. 
Note: 120 mi. E of Cartagena you pass 
Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, sticking 
up 18,947 feet like a sore thumb on the 
coast, with ferocious downdrafts to lee- 
ward. If wind is from S quadrant, sidle out 
to sea and pass with respect. 

ELEVENTH LE(J: to Tocumen .Airpt., Pan- 
ama City. 260 mi. SW’ direct over water or 
330 mi. via coast. Some scattered village.s 
along Colombian coast: utter desolation 
over isthmus. Stick to beach. Tocumen 
major terminal, paved runway, tower 118.1, 
121.5, 126.18, all .service facilities, all oc- 
tanes, no tiedowns, no hangar space. C&I 
strict but friendly. Modern restaurant, bar 
at airpt., good food, meals about $2 each. 
Unable to comment on city: can report 
airpt. benches soft for sleeping and per- 
sonnel hospitable. Understand town ex- 
pensive and lively. Check current yellow 
fever inoculation rules for travel in C. 
America and U.S. re-entry. 
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conliuued 

I was ready to call it a day, but 
our troubles weren’t quite over. 

“Listen to this,” said George, open- 
ing our dog-eared I nternalional Flight 
Information Manual. “On page 58 it 
says, ‘All flying over the Canal Zone 
Military Airspace Reservation is pro- 
hibited and aircraft must obtain clear- 
ance from Panama Air Traffic Control 
or adjoining control center prior to 
entering the Panama Air Traffic Con- 
trol area. Aircraft not having air traffic 
control clearance may be fired upon.’ ” 

“TheyTe kidding,” I said, but I 
broke off my approach and began cir- 
cling the bay. After all, that book was 
given to understatement. I remembered 
what it said about the Dominican Re- 
public. 

“Do we have a clearance?” George 
asked. 

“Wo filed a flight plan from Carta- 
gena to Puerto Limon, Costa Rica. It 
probably didn’t get sent, but if it did, 
we should be over a different ocean and 
200 miles further on about now.” 

“Maybe we ought to cal! somebody 
on the radio,” Andy suggested. 

Frankly, this hadn’t occurred to me. 
After a couple of weeks of doing every- 
thing short of buzzing towers to get 
them to answer, I had sort of stopped 
thinking of air-to-ground radio as a 
means of communication in the tropics. 

We were circling over a speck called 
Taboga Island, which has a radio bea- 
con, and over to the right of Panama 
City, under the edge of a black wall of 
storms, we could just make out Tocu- 
men National Airport. 

“Tocumen Tower, this is Apache 
2299 Papa,” I said, using the proper 
new international code word for “P” 
instead of pleasant, homely, old 
“Peter.” 

I might as well have said “pine- 
apple.” After a couple more Cries I 
took a crack at “Taboga Radio.” Noth- 
ing. 

I tried “Tocumen Radio” instead of 
“Tower.” Maybe the whole thing was 
lumped under “Panama Radio.” I 
tried that on every transmitting fre- 
quency listed for the area, plus some 
fresh ones for luck. 

“Daddy, you haven’t said Taboga 
Tower yet,” David said. 

“Taboga is a tiny little island down 
there, dope,” his brother said. “How 
could they have a tower?” 

“1 betcha for helicopters. They could 
land helicopters there, couldn’t they, 
huh. Daddy? Huh?” 

I took a wild swing with the Radio 


Facility Book and hit David on top 
of his Air P'orce brain bucket, which 
he was fortunately still wearing. Tears 
of wounded defiance sprang up. 

“You just did that because you’re 
still mad at Andy,” he said, with a 
measure of truth. 

“Here’s another little problem,” 
George said, still reading the manual. 
“Panama is considered an endemic yel- 
low fever area. If we land there we 
have to get a shot to get in most other 
countries. I remember now a friend 
told me he got a yellow fever shot 
somewhere down here. He said they 
used a hypo the size of a horse pistol.” 

“Let’s go to Costa Rica,” Andy said. 

S UDDENLY I had an idea. I switched 
the radio to 121.5, the VHF inter- 
national emergency channel, and called 
the U.S. Air Force base guarding the 
Pacific end of the Canal. 

“Albrook AFB, this is Apache 99 
Pete.” 

“Go ahead, 99 Pete. This is Al- 
brook." Caruso never sounded better. 

“Albrook, we’ve been sort of milling 
around the bay. . . .” 

“We know. We’ve been tracking 
you.” 

“He means with radar, I hope,” 
George muttered. 

“Request permission to land at Al- 
brook. We have your field in sight 
now.” I didn’t mention that we could 
also see Tocumen. “The idea is,” I said 
to Moffett, releasing the mike button, 
“that if we sit the weather out on U.S. 
property, maybe it won't be quite the 
same as if we landed in Panama. I’d 
hate to put the kids through that in- 
oculation business.” 

“I’d hate to put myself through it,” 
George said. 

“Do you declare an emergency, 
Apache?” Albrook asked. 

“Well, not exactly,’’ I said, hope- 
fully, “but if I can’t raise Tocumen 
or get on to Costa Rica I’ll run out of 
gas eventually and then I suppose it’ll 
be an emergency.” 

“Let’s feather an engine,” Moffett 
suggested, but I stopped him. All of 
a sudden I was just too tired to fool 
around. 

“You better forget about going any 
place,” Albrook said. “Radar reports 


solid storms in all quadrants. Hold on 
a minute and we’ll shake up Tocumen 
for you.” There was a pause, during 
which some sort of magic was wrought. 
“O.K., 99 Pete, he'll answer you now. 
But you better hustle over there. He’s 
got a rain squall on one end of his run- 
way, moving toward the middle.” 

It wa.s a photo finish, with Tocumen 
Tower, now voluble, urging us on. The 
squall had most of the runway, by the 
time we got there, but we didn’t need 
much. Our landing roll carried us under 
the edge of the rain and it was so thick 
we actually turned around and taxied 
out with the help of the gyrocompass. 

“Are you guys gonna shoot us in the 
arm or the behind?” David quavering- 
ly ajsked Customs and Immigration as 
they came up. They turned out to be 
very nice guys with ideas of their own 
on how we could beat the needle. 

“Don’t leave the airport,” they sug- 
gested. “Sleep in the lobby, take right 
off tomorrow, and as far as we’re con- 
cerned you haven’t been here.” 

It w'as a long, hot night in the big 
lobby, lonely and loud with the roar 
of thunder and rain. Several times I 
awoke in my chair and wondered if I 
was doing right by my boys. Shouldn't 
I really have taken them to a hotel? 
Shouldn’t they see the city and the 
historic Canal? As I looked back on it, 
an awful lot of their impressionable 
little lives on this trip had been spent 
around airports. Would they remem- 
ber the beautiful Caribbean and South 
America as a succession of ramps, hang- 
ars and cops? And what about evading 
the shots? Suppose a mosquito wan- 
dered in here from the swamps and 
they came down later with yellow fe- 
ver, right under their mother’s eyes? 

Once Moffett woke up, too, and after 
watching me stare with fatherly con- 
cern at the two tiny figures huddled 
head-to-toe on a narrow bench, he 
went upstairs to the bar, talked the 
man into opening up, and came back 
with two double vodka and tonics. 

"That friend of mine who got the 
shot,” George said. “According to him, 
it was a needle as long as a pencil. And 
he said they didn’t even sterilize it 
between customers; the doc just wiped 
it on his sleeve.” 

I finished the night in peace. 


PART III: A JUNGLE HAVEN 


In which the crew of 99 Pete, homing north from Panama, learns 
at firsthand what it is like to wander witlessly with waning 
fuel; and comes down in the jungle, and there finds a friend 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


DAVIS CUP: ANNOTATIONS 
AND ASPIRATIONS 

Sirs; 

After reading Bill Talbert’s article in the 
Dc-c. 9, 19o7 issue of Sports Ii.li:strated, 
I feel it is only fair to stale the following: 

The Davis Cup Selection Committee, of 
which 1 am chairman, selected the best pos- 
sible team to represent our country in the 
Davis Cup matches. This is our function. 
If, after we have selected the team, anyone 
is reluctant to play, we must use every pos- 
sible persuasive means under the amateur 
code to induce a player to play. But M-hen 
a player rc/asex to play, whalever the rea- 
son, 1 think that we should respect that 
reason and just forget the situation and 
name a sub.stitute as we did in the case of 
11am Richardson and Dick Savitt. After 
all, tenni.s is an amateur sport and should 
be played for the honor, glory and enjoy- 
ment of the game. There should be no com- 
pulsion felt, although we have appealed to 
a player’s patriotic sensibilities. 

Ham Richardson has always been an 
outstanding gentleman and a credit to the 
game. During the last season he had several 
injuries which healed slowly, and he never 
reached his lop form. With this condition 
a reality, his wife ha.s been a tremendous 
help lo him in taking care of his health and 
in assisting him to follow the best health- 
sustaining regimen. 

Under the circumstances, T think we 
mu.st respect his feelings in the matter in 
not wishing to be separated from his wife 
for a lengthy period. The trip to Australia 
does require, by reason of the great dis- 
tance, considerable time away from home. 

A.s the Executive Committee of the 
USL'IW has ruled against wives accom- 
panying players, it may be that this posi- 
tion should bo re-examined: after all, our 
whole foundation of society is built around 
the family circle . . . and rightfully so. Sep- 
aration of husbands and wive.s should be 
discouraged and not encouraged. 

I want to emphasize definitely and em- 
phatically that the opinion.s as expressed 
by Rill Talbert and Gardnar Mulloy are 
their own opinions, and in no way reflect 
the opinion of either the Davis Cup Selec- 
tion Committee or the USLTA. 

1 think our showing in Australia was 
most encouraging and augurs well for the 
future. Barry MacKay looks like he might 
go right Lo the top. As has been the case for 
I he past several years, our great we-akness 
is in doubles. I have strongly .suggested that 
t)ur younger, most promising players be 
paired off as doubles teams early in the 
tuurnament.season and be urged to stick to- 
gether as units throughout the season, 
Then our Davis Cup captain, Bill Talbert, 
who is without question a ma.ster of doubles 
play, could coach these boys as teams for 
a lengthy period and not have to use patch- 
work I earns in the important Davis Cup ties. 

Ch.auncey Depew Steele Jr. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

OH, THOSE LIONS 
Sirs: 

Three hearty cheers for the wonderful 
chanjpion.s of the NFL. Oh, those craz,\’, 
mixed-up Lions! 


Believe me, as an ardent follower of our 
unfortunate Philadelphia Eagle.s, it was 
gratifying beyond words to me to watch 
the Lions, whom 1 have always admired, 
pile up ihe score. They could have scored 
a few more points against the Brownies as 
far as I’m concerned. Ble.ss ’em. 

Your Flip-top Zoo is hilarious. Can 
you give us more? 

Betty Gettler 

Orcland, Pa. 

Sirs; 

In the balloting for the National Foot- 
ball I.eague’s Most Valuable Player, not. 
one member of the Wcjrld Chiimpion De- 
troit Lion.s even received support. In the 
balloting for the R<jokie of the Year, again 
no Ta<m cub was a.s much as suggested. Dit- 
to for the voting for Player of the Year. 
To top it off, ihe head coach of this group of 
“incompetents," “has-beens" and “cast- 
offs" failed to receive recognition. 

Those poor old Lions had to selllc for 
just one award in 19.o7. It is known as the 
World Championship. We might all take 
our collective hats off to the 19.57 Gashouse 
Gang of football: the rowdiest, roughest, 
fightingesi, luckiest and winningest group 
of men and boys that ever had the good 
fortune to play for the same team. 

Mike Sii.eer 

Ann .^rbor, Mich. 

GOLF UPDATED 

Sirs: 

I should like lo call on your experts to 
settle an argument that developed recently 
while 1 was playing with three friends at 
the Twin Hills Country Club in Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

I attempted an important putt on the 
l.'lih green, and the ball hung on ihe lip of 
the cup. After duo consultation %\dth my 
partner, I decided Lo wail for the ball Lo 
drop, if it would. After approximately two 
minutes the ball had not fallen but ap- 
peared to be moving (at least to my part- 
ner). Al this moment an Air Force jet air- 
craft passed overhead and broke the sound 
barrier, cau.sing an extremely loud sonic 
“boom." Immediately thereafter, the ball 
fell into the cup. 

1 am certain that you can envision the 
conversation that followed. 

W'ould you kindly advise us if the USGA 
has made any provisions for such a circum- 
stance, so that we can settle the financial 
rran.sactions. Naturally my partner and I 
feel that the putt should be allowed, while 
our opponenUs are claiming “fold” and arc 
considering suing the Air Force if they have 
lo pay. 

F. A. E.AST.MAN 

Hrm.ston 

• John English, Assi.stant Executive 
Director of the USGA, hooted happily 
when informed of Mr. Eastman’s pre- 
dicament and promised a ruling from 
the USGA Rules Committee.— ED. 

CRUISING: WINTER'S TALE 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Carlefon Mitchell for 
A( Ihe RTad’s Coll (SI, Jan. 6). As usual 


he has managed lo capture the undeniable 
spell of the Bahamas, and 1 feel certain this 
winter will find many of us prowling around 
the waters from Spanish Wells to Na.ssau 
harbor. 

Rich..\ru E. Pe..\rS0N 

W'ashington, D.C. 

BASEBALL: MOVIES ARE BETTER 
THAN EVER 

Sirs: 

Rather than risk the demoralization of a 
most colorful baseball team, the W'est Coast 
owners of the Dodgers ought lo negotiate 
for Use of Ebbets Field. Games could be 
scheduled Pacific Standard Time lo be tele- 
vised to the T...A. Coliseum, neatly dark- 
ened by the cloud of shame presently form- 
ing out of indecisive discussions over a 
home for the national pastime. 

If the people of the W'est Coast cannot 
solve this problem, are they to be expected 
to provide the Dodgers with the warmth of 
friendship that ha.s been the forte of the 
sovereign citizens of Flaibush? Perhaps the 
entertainment capital of the nation has 
chosen to deactivate baseball in an effort 
to capture greater audiences for the mo- 
tion picture. 

J. P. Morris Jr. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

CHARACTER BUILDERS (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

“C/i(ir«dcr BuUderF' {SI, Dec. points 
out the sad state of aft'air.s that exists in 
college athletics. The article mentions only 
the coaches who regard contract.s as mere 
scraps of paper, and certainly these people 
belong in a clas.s with other defaidlers, but 
how about the ranking officers of the col- 
leges who approach and hire these .same de- 
faulters, knowing them to be such? 

How can such ranking officers ever hope 
to lead their .student body in any endeavor 
requiring high purpose and honesty? 

1 believe it is high time for our colleges 
and univer.sities lo have honor and integ- 
rity a.s prime requisites when hiring either a 
ranking officer or an athletic coach. 

H.^ROLU HENSHAW 

Lansdale, Pa. 

• For some similar sentiments, see the 
report on the recently concluded NCAA 
convention, page 28. — ED. 

BASKETBALL: ALL HAIL! 

Sirs: 

Hail lo West V'irginia, No. 1 in the na- 
tional basketball bounce, but who would 
find out by reading Sports Illustrated? 
In Scoreuoaru, Jan. 6, you say, and I 
quote, “North Carolina, bedeviled by in- 
jury and illness to key personnel, finally 
gave way.” Friend, they did not give way, 
they were clobbered just like Kentucky the 
night before. Buck up lads, no one but the 
home folks thought we would be this good. 

SKIP Wilson 

Charleston, W.Va. 

• Hail, indeed, but among the folks 
who knew West Virginia was that good 

coiiliii lied 
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WATCH THAT BALI / 

OR i'll take you pal ! / 

m 




\ He’s always satisfied most with ( 

a BBAND that’s made 
a NAME for itself 


THE BRANDS YOU SEE ADVERTISED IN THIS MAGAZINE ARE NAMES YOU CAN TRUST! 
BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION. INC. ■ 437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 



was Jeremiah Tax who predicted in the 
Special Basketball Issue (SI, Dec. 9): 
“The Mountaineers from Morgantown 
are shoo-ins again . . . for another ti- 
tle." See next week's issue for an on- 
the-spot estimate by Tax of the Moun- 
taineers' chances over the rest of the 
season.— ED. 

BASKETBALL: THE RUPP APPROACH 

Sirs: 

Concerning Jeremiah Tax’s article on 
Coach Rupp and readers’ reaction thereto, 
I’ll never forget what one Kentucky starter 
told me after a game with St. John’s sev- 
eral years ago in New York. 

"I got to practice late one day and Rupp 
asked why. I told him I had a lab. His an- 
swer: ‘Drop the lab. You’re here to play 
basketball.”’ 

Which seems to me a very concise self- 
appraisal of what Rupp’s attitude is toward 
education. 

Jim Gash 

Buffalo 

Sirs: 

We were glad to see that the University 
of Kentucky got some publicity in Sports 
Illustrated (SI, Dec, 16), but we can as- 
sure you that we were bitterly disappointed 
to see the statement, “Who knows better 
than me how to coach basketball?” At no 
time did I ever make such a statement, and 
I think it is regrettable that Sports Illus- 
trated must put in a statement like that 
in order to get a little attention. 

We are extremely hurt to think that we 
went out of our way to be nice to help you 
get a good story and then have you make 
such a .statement in regard to u.s. 

We would rather, in the future, that you 
omit the University of Kentucky entirely 
from your magazine, unless you can actual- 
ly report statements made by us. 

Adolph F. Rupp 
Ba.sketball Coach 
University of Kentucky 

Lexington, Ky. 

♦ Coach Rupp is being excessively 
modest. Not only did he make that 
statement, but there are indeed few 
college coaches as good as he and none 
better, as Jeremiah Tax pointed out. 
However, our admiration of his tech- 
nical skill does not necessarily extend 
to all of his coaching attitudes.— ED. 

LET THEM WORK FOR THE BALL 

Sirs: 

Basketball is now nothing more than a 
contest among sharpshooters. It’s about as 
interesting and clever as limiting bird hunt- 
ers' activities to the barnyard. 

The rule that gives the scored-on team 
possession of the ball is ridiculous. It means 
that the “penalty” for having two points 
scored on it is possession of the ball, which 
is almost a sure-fire guarantee that the 
.sci>red-on learn will repay its opponent in 
kind. Let’s stop penalizing the team that 
scores. Let’s put the old center-jump rule 
back in the book and make each team work 
for possession of the ball. Let’s really put 
strategy and generalship back in the game. 
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WEEKEND SHOPPER 


I hope that Spotits Illustratkd readers 
will kick this around. 

James G. Edward 

Newport, R.I. 

NEITHER COLLEGIATE NOR SPORTS 

Sirs; 

I have noticed with increasing regret the 
professionalism of college football but with 
even more regret the hypocrisy not only of 
ihe presidents and faculde.s of the ('o)lege.s, 
but also of the sportswriters and editors who 
play up the semipro schools and deride 
those schools who play amateur football. 

To say that football allow.s deserving 
boys to get an education who could not 
obtain one otherwi.se i.s an obvious hypoc- 
risy. No one says that a boy of equal scho- 
lastic ability (or lack of ability) and equal 
financial ability, but inihnut the athletic 
ability, should be given a scholarship. To 
an educational institution the word schol- 
arship must imply scholastic ability, or it 
means nothing. And we might add that the 
physical a.specL of education is not met by 
squads of 40 or 50 paid athletes, but only 
to the extent that the average student takes 
part in athletics. 

Some of your own Silver Anniversary 
All-America members (SI, Dec. 23) prove 
that top students can also play football 
of top caliber. 

Judas received 30 pieces of silver for his 
betrayal. I wonder how many pieces are 
the going price for the betrayal of collegiate 
sport.s into what we see today, something 
which is neither collegiate nor .sport and 
which will in ihe end destroy bnih. 

Sherman Sl.avin 

Watertown, Conn. 

FITNESS: ASK BONNIE 

Sir.s; 

I have a question about e.xerci.ses for the 
feet. My 9-year-old son toes out quite a bit. 
The doctor says his arches and foot struc- 
ture are fine. There is no deformity. But he 
seems to be getting worse and as a result is 
starting to walk without bending his knees. 

Can Mi.ss Frudden tell me where I can 
find exercises that will help him? 

Claire Moore 

St. Louis 

• Bonnie Prudden recommends rising 
up and down on the toes, carrying a 
suitcase full of books. About 40 such 
lifts a day should prove helpful. Also 
recommended are deep knee bends and 
what Miss Prudden calls “tightrope 
walking,” walking along a crack in 
the floor with toes turned in. — ED. 

Sirs: 

I am a teen-ager of lo. Recently my doc- 
tor advised me to send for Bonnie Prud- 
den’s exercises from 1 to 6 because, due to a 
recent illness, 1 have gained weight. 

Mary Ja.ne Hodges 

Cincinnati 

• Bonnie believes that exercises com- 
bined with cutting down on calories 
will get weight down. Because of lack 
of exercise, weight control is becom- 
ing increasingly a problem for both 
teon-age boys and girls. Miss Hodges 
should check her weight, exercise pro- 
gram and calorie intake on the chart 
provided with exercise No. 1.— ED. 
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WALT HANSGEN 

To Walter Edwin Hansgen, 38, of Westfield, N.J. goes 
Sports Illustrated’s award as U.S. Sports Car Driver 
of 1957. In the best year ever for American sports car 
racing, Walt Hansgen had the highest marks in those 
events that grouped the most powerful cars and finest 
drivers. Campaigning from coast to coast in D Jaguars 
from the stable of Briggs Cunningham, the distinguished 
Connecticut sportsman, Walt won eight of the 13 fea- 
tured races he entered, placed second twice. His 9,500 
points in the Sports Car Club of America’s Class C 
(modified) division — the major league of U.S. amateur 
racing— left his nearest competitor 6,400 points behind. 

In achieving his championship Hansgen invariably 
drove up to his considerable abilities. He came into the 
sport late (in 1951, at 31), and in 1957 his technique 
caught up with his high spirit. He let up neither when 
ahead nor behind. And he showed his pluck and skill 
best in a race he did not win. That was in November, 


on the new course at Riverside. Calif. The experts gave 
Hansgen in his 3.8-liter Jag no chance at all against 
Carroll Shelby and Masten Gregory in their more heavily 
powered 4.5-liter Maseratis. Yet no one who saw it will 
soon forget the astonishing sight of Walt Hansgen in 
first place for 12 of those 25 laps. 

The year was an unexampled one for the sport in the 
U.S.: a half dozen new road courses to race upon, big 
entry lists for an expanded racing schedule, large crowds 
nearly everywhere. It was the year in which Pennsyl- 
vania’s Bob Holbert emerged as a Porsche driver of 
great ability; in which California’s Dan Gurney popped 
up, without a decibel of fanfare, as a Ferrari driver of 
extraordinary promise; in which the Texan, Shelby, 
winner of this magazine’s 1956 award, shrugged off what 
might have been a disfiguring injury and the disap- 
pointments of a lackluster season to triumph, unforget- 
ably, at Riverside. 

But over the long haul the laurels belonged to Walt 
Hansgen, whom SPORTS iLLUSTR.-tTED now honors. 
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Another adveiitiirr in one of iho 87 hm(is (Mub is ••'i'hc Best In ’Hu- House’’ 


l.“Yoii have to be Deadeye Uiek lo l)ecnme a Masai war- 
rior, and I’m afraid I don’t rate.” writes an American friend of 
Canadian CIuIj. "Years ago. a yonlli beeamc a warrior only by 
Killing a man. Today, he nuisl measure up in a spear-iiirowing 
lest. lie gi-ts one chance lo bil llic backbone line where a rebra- 
skin's stripes form a 'V. When 1 wiiiies'ed this rare trial in 
Tanganyika last monlli. I put iny own aim to the test. 


Its Q bull's-eye or nothing in this 

African Manhood Test 



2. “The chief's 'on had 'liown me the fine 
points of till’ Masai's ilearesi possession. Each 
8-fool spear is pointed at both ends, and one 
end is sharp enough to shave with. A fierce 
weapon, but ten limes as heavy as a javelin. 
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3.”My third throw liil the murk. Thai satisfied the 
proud .Ma'ai. but it didn't tempi me to trade in my 
rifle. This tribe lives in the heart of hig-ganic coun- 
try, 'urroiinded iiy lion, rhino and eleplianl. Their 
spears are their only means of defense. 

can slay with it ail c\ citing long ... in 
short ones Itcfove dinner, tall ones ai’lcr. 
Canadian Club is made by Hiram Walker, 
now celebrating its lOOth year of distilling 
leader&hi]5. Il"s "The Best In The House’' 
in !!7 lands. 



IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC.. DETROIT. MICH. BLLNJLD CANADIAN WHISKY 





Breath-taking new lO-ft. Silver Arrow seats 5. Reinforced Sber- 
kIuss deck, canted tail fins. Packed with fresh styling features — 
perfect for water skiing. Engines to 215 bp give speeds to 42 mph. 


Spirited 20-ft. Sportsman with wrap-around windshield. For fishing 
lull or high-speed sport. Scats (j — or D with optional amidship seat. 
Engines to 21.') hp provide speeds to 30 mph. Also 17-ft. model. 


Preferred for value! Praised for beauty! Planned for you! 

NEW ^ for '58 

New designs, new power options • New orrongement plans, interiors • Over 100 new models, 17 ft. thru 65 ft. 



pace-setting, nimble 2I-fl. Continental with oplionnl landuii'liard- 
top. Scuts 8. Single-engine options to 300 hp. speeds to 43 mph. 
Convertible top also available. See your Chris-Craft dealer now! 



Stylish 2;j-ft. Semi-F-nrlosed Criii-ser .sleeps 2. Wrap-around wind- 
bliicld. streamlined hardtop. Privule toilet forward. Single or twin 
engines to 210 hp. speeds to 33 mph. New . . . and nice. See it! 




All-new 32-ft. Sedan sleeps 4 or 0 in roomy comfort. Enclosed 
facilities include helmsman's station, galley, dinette, toilet room, 
optional lounge. Twin-engine options to S50 hp, speeds to 31 mph. 


Luxurious SS-ft. Con.stclhition (top) sleeps 4 or G. Tastefully ap- 
pointed. Engines to .WO hp, speeds to 2!) mph. Fa.st, new 21-fL 
Capri (bottom) with engine options to 300 hp, speeds to 43 mph. 




Rugged 40-ft. Sport Fisherman for offshore, deep-sea action. Controls 
on fisiiing fly-bridge; cockpit controls optional. Sleeps 5. Forward 
"pulpit”; stainless-.steel galley. Engines to 550 hp, speeds to 29 mph. 


Magnificent new 55-ft. Constellation with living, dining, sleeping 
acriiiiimodutions for 10. Walk-around side decks; large, (hush aft 
<leck. Twin engines to COO hp (diesel optional), speeds to 25 mph. 
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